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Woodring,  Peter 


Lincoln  Douglas  debet  e- 


-Assassination 


f) 


-. 


Barefoot  Boy  Who  Heard  Lindoln  and 
Douglas  Debate  at  Freeport  in  1858 
Later  Fought  in  War,  Now  Lives  Here 


— 

Peter  Woodring  Recalls  Great 

Excitement,  Huge  Crowd 

at  Famous  Event. 


r  Woodrina  Recalls  Great  S^^Ar^SX  S 

the|  news  of  the  president's  death. 
Thb  men  were  crazy  to  get  ashore 
anil  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
do'  so  they  would  have  made  Mo- 
___^  bile  a  mass  of  ashes." 

Returns  on  Anniversary. 
A  band  began  to  play,  a  parade  /Aug.  27,  1929,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
fCrmed.  crowds  were  cheering,  and  rihg  were  among  a  score  of  honored 
a  14-year-old  barefoot  boy  who  had  guests  at  the  seventy-first  anniver- 
tifudged  six  miles  thru  the  timber  sa>y  of  the  Freeport  Lincoln -Doug- 
e?vrly  that  morning  forgot  that  he  las  debate.  They  occupied  reserved 
bad  come  to  fish  in  the  Pecatonica  stats  on  the  platform  from  which 
fiver,  twisted  his  fishline  around  his  Dr.  H.  J.  Burgstahler,  president  of 
■K'illow  pole  and  drifted  into  Free-  Cornell  college,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.; 
Port.  111.,  to  hear  the  second  of  the  Jbhn  A-  Swanson,  state's  attorney, 
n.6w  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  Senator 
The  boy  was  Peter  Woodring.  1021.  ffieorge  W.  Norris.  Nebraska,  ad- 
*?andolph  street,  and  the  date  was  qressed  the  audience.  It  was  at  this 
Aug.  27,  1858.  He  doesn't  remember  Anniversary  that  the  statue  of  Lin- 
the  speech,  for  speeches  don't  ap-  fcoln  as  he  appeared  on  the  date  of 
I;eal  much  to  a  boy  of  14;  but  he  his  Freeport  debate  was  unveiled. 
floes  remember  the  occasion,  vividly  i  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Woodring 
recalls  Lincoln  as  he  spoke  on  the  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the 
jilnl  fin  in"  *°JTrTfH'iiiil)jJ  by  his  hun-  right  to  wear  the  yellow  silk  badge 
tireds  of  admirers,  and  Stephen  Ar-  lettered  as  follows: 
hold  Douglas,  "seated  to  the  back  "I  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas." 
and  just  a  bit  to  the  right,"  await-  Railroads    Cut    Rates. 

ing  his  turn  in  the  debate.  ■  A   little  booklet   published   by   the 

Hero  in  Boy's  Eyes.  Lincoln-Douglas      society,      Freeport, 

„  „      ,,  .  .  ,,    ,.  \ contains     much     information     about 

w^SfwrSdi  Kaffir,1^  35?  *he  to^s  "™st  hist°"cal  event' 
12    was    something    in    the    eyes    of 

Peter  Woodring.  His  family  living  Events  of  that,'  great  day  are  told 
fit  Cedarville,  111.,  six  miles  from  as  follows  by  Fred  L.  Holmes,  his- 
Freeport,  subscribed  to  the  New  York  torian. 

Tribune,  ardent  abolition  paper.  Lin-i  "People  came  on  foot,  on  horse- 
coin  was  the  hero  of  Peter's  father  back,  and  whole  families  journeyed 
and  five  brothers.  m  lumber  wagons,  to  Freeport.     Re- 

However,   it  was  primarily   to  fish ' duced  railroad  rates  were  announced 


that  Peter  Woodring  went  to  Free 
port  that  morning  of  Aug.  27,  1858. 
"But  a  fellow  couldn't  fish  when 
the  band  started  to  play,"  Mr.  Wood- 
ring  declared  in  an  interview  Tues- 
day, "so  I  joined  the  crowd  and 
hung  around  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form to  see  and  hear  the  great  Lin- 
coln. I  remember  him  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  Lincoln  statue  unveiled 


by  all  companies  running  from  Chi- 
cago to  Freeport.  Long  before  noon 
there  were  twice  as  many  visitors 
as  there  were  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  The  highways  were  black 
with  people;  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  pass  the  Brewster  House, 
the  hotel  where  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las were  guests  and  Lincoln  stayed 
over    night,     so    jammed    were    the 


on   the   anniversary  of  his   Freeport  streets   with  a   talking,   gesticulating 
debate  in  1929.  He  was  tall  and  awk-  ciwd-    discussing    and    arguing, 
ward    but   in     mid-manhood     before  Lincoln  on   Special  Train, 

the.., cares    and   responsibility   of    the(     "It  was  a  day  of  processions.  Ear- 
presidency  had  sobered  his  spirit."       ly  in  the  morning  the  Carroll  coun- 
Later  Fough  for  Lincoln.  **    delegation    arrived    headed    by    a 

That  was  the  first  and  only  time  band  and  a  banner  inscribed,  'qar- 
that  Mr.  Woodring  saw  the  man  who  roU  County  for  Lincoln.'  At  10 
lias  been  called  the  country's  great-  °'clock  a  special  tram  from  Amboy 
est  president  altho  he  fought  for  Dixon 
that  man  during  the  Civil  war  as  a 


member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Illi 
nois  infantry.  He  was  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  participated  in  the 
siege  of   Vicksburg. 

Mr.  Woodring,  however,  has  an- 
other very  vivid  memory  connected 
with  Lincoln.  It  concerns  the  news 
of  his  assassination. 

"When  the  report  of  his  death 
reached   our  regiment   we  were   sta- 


12 
cars  crowded  full,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  on  this  train  and  some  2,000  | 
followers  were  at  the  depot  to  es-  | 
cort  him  to  the  Brewster  House. 
One  large  banner  was  conspicuous 
in  the  march.  'Winnebago  County 
for    "Old    Abe."  * 

V  "There  was  scarcely  a  place  to  sit. 

»>  -vty   bands   furnished   music;    the 

VcS   were   gaily    decorated;      men- 


dicant peddlers  shouted  their  wares. 
The  throng  was  noisy;  the  visitors 
were  good-natured  but  wanted  to  ar- 
gue. Partisan  feeling  ran  high.  The 
day  was  cloudy,  windy  and  raw,  but 
the  milling  crowd  thought  nothing  of 
the  weather.  It  was  a  holiday;  it 
was  a  rally  of  Democrats  and  Aboli- 
tionists, each  side  bent  on  seeing 
that  their  man  won. 

"  'All  Pralriedom  has  broken  loose,' 
wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York   Evening   Post. 

Douglas  the   Cavalier. 

"Senator  Douglas,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  had  arrived  the  evening 
before  on  a  gaily  decorated  train 
amid  the  belching  roar  of  cannon.  A 
procession  was  formed;  not  less  than 
1,000  carried  torches;  bands  blared 
music;  from  windows  and  balconies 
women  waved  handkerchiefs.  Doug- 
las was  dressed  like  a  cavalier — ruf- 
fled shirt,  dark  blue  coat,  light  trous- 
ers and  shiny  shoes.  He  was  short 
of  stature— barely  five  feet  two  inches 
—thick  set,  deep-chested  and  burly. 
His  full  face  radiated  success  and 
sunshine;  there  was  a  strut  of  su- 
periority in  his  gait:  air  appearance 
of  general  prosperity  in  his  de- 
meanor. 

"After  Lincoln  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  crowd  grew  impatient.  He 
was  plain,  slightly  stoop-shouldered, 
shabby  and  dusty  of  dress,   towering 

fully  a  foot  above  the  sleek-appear- 
ing Douglas.    He  wore  an  old  stove- 
pipe hat;  a  coarse,  faded  coat,  short 
in  the  sleeves,    trousers  that  bagged 
at  the  knees  and  rough  boots. 
|      "  'The    newspaper    gentry    had    to 
I  fight    a    hand-to-hand    conflict    for 
even  the  meagerest  chance  for  stand- 
ing   room,'    the    New    York    Evening 
Post  correspondent  wired  to  his  pa- 
jper. 

Douglas  Doctrine  Changed.  * 
"The   Freeport    debate   was   impor-  | 
/tant     because     it    was    that     debate 
which   forced   Douglas   to   refute   the 
Dred    Scott    decision    to    which    the  I 
south  clung  with  tenacious  hope,  and 
to  announce     the  Freeport    Doctrine, 
i  'that    people    of    a    territory    can    by 
lawful    means    exclude    slavery    from 
j  their    limits    prior    to    the    formation 
]  of     a  state     constitution.     Lincoln's 
j  question   had  been,   'Can   the  people 
of    a    territory    do    it?'    and    Douglas 
had    replied,     'They     can.'       Lincoln 
had  discussed  this  question  with  Re- 
publican   leaders    before    the    debate 
and   told  them   if  Douglas  answered 
it    as    he    later    did.    Douglas    would 
beat  him   for   United   States  senator 
but  that  he  would  never  be  president. 
The    'Freeport    Doctrine,'    as    it    was 
called,  split  the  Democratic  parly  and 
newspapers  and  forums  in  the  south 
denounced  Douglas  as  an  'apostate.' 
'Douglas   made    130    speeches    and 


iioned    in    a    transport  ^  off    Mobile 
'    recalls    the    vete&n.    "I   have 


Ala.," 


expended  $80,000  to  $1,000  spent  by  f 
Lincoln.  Douglas  was  chosen  United  I 
States  senator  by  a  majority  of  eight 
legislative  votes  but  Lincoln,  leader 
of  a  new  party,  had  won  a  popular 
majority,  the  total  Republican  vote 
being  126,084  to  121,940  for  the  Doug- 
las ticket. 

"  'It   hurt  too  much  to   laugh  and 
I  was  too  big  to  cry,'  was  Lincoln's 
only   comment   after   the   election." 
Mrs.   Brace   There   Too. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Woodring,  Wa- 
^rloo  has  another  resident  who  has 
Ivid   memories   of   the   Freeport   de- 
ate.      She    is    Mrs.    Julia    F.    Brace  ! 


:<18  Wellington  street,  who  was  12 
years  old  and  a  resident  of  Freeport 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  argument. 
She  recalls  the  story  of  the  debate 
as  told  her  by  her  father,  E.  M. 
Eastman,  deceased,  who  was  one  of 
the  great  crowd  around  the  plat- 
form. 

-         * — 


WATERLOO  IOWA   rnm>i.. 
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Woodruff,    George  W. 


CIVIL  WAR   VET   DIES 

ADAMS,  Wis.  —(IP)—  George  W. 
Woodruff  Sr.,  95,  Adam  County's  last 
Civil  War  veteran,  died  yesterday  at 
the  home  of  a  daughter.  He  was  fond 
of  .recalling  that  he  was  one  of  a 
guard  of  honor  at  President  Lincoln's 
Funeral   at  Springfield,  111. 


*! 


Woodruff,  "Joel  K. 

Oldster  Who  Sat 
On  Lincoln  Knee 
Dies  in  Illinois 


Oregonian-Chicago  Tribune  Leased  Wire 

QUINCY,  111.,  Dec.  28— Joel__R. 
(Joe)  WoodrnuJX.  83,  .  lifelong  re- 
publican, died  this  morning  at  7 
o'clock   from   complications. 

One  of  his  cherished  memories 
of  boyhood  days  was  when  as  a 
small  lad  his  father  took  him  to 
Washington  and  introduced  him  to 
Abraham   Lincoln. 

The  martyred  president  took  him 
on  his  knee  and  called  him  Joe, 
then  he  took  him  into  the  kitchen 
and  gave  him  a  big  piece  of 
gingerbread,  and  cookies. 

Mr.  Woodruff  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  is  very  ill. 


I 
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Woods,   Charles  Coke 


Incidents  in  Lincoln's  Life 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  LINCOLN 

BY  CHARLES  COKE  WOODS 

Before  I  was  born  Abraham  Lincoln  boarded  with  my  grand- 
father, John  Branson,  eight  miles  from  Springfield,  111.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  surveying  through  that  part  of  the  country  and,  like  any  good  ^ 
American  citizen,  enjoyed  wholesome  food,  an  abundance  of  which  f 
he  got  at  my  grandfather's  table;  x,ast  "summer  at  the  beach  I 
My  father,  Rev.  G.  W.  Woods:!  was  sauntering  by  a  quiet  spotj 
a  Method^  preacher  u^d  tol  whereanI  JJgfJ&jWj,^ 
meet  Mr.  Lincoln  incidentally  on  gide  T^e  man  had  been  a  s0lj 
the  old  board  sidewalk  in  rUer  of  the  Ws  and  wore  the 
Springfield.  He  told  me  that  he  button.  It  is  likely  that  she,  asj 
was  amazed  at  the  look  of  the  his  young  sweetheart  or  bride, 
towering  man  the  first  time  he  had  helped  in  that  great  Strug- i 
saw  him  and  began  thinking,  gie  to  be  a  brave  soldier.  Never 
"What  an  extraordinary  face  having  seen  them  before,  still  I 
that  man  has;  how  giantly  tall  felt  free  to  remark  in  passing. 
he  is;  and  who  ever  saw  such  seeing  that  he  was  reading  aloud 
far-looking  eyes?"  A  few  days  some  book  while  she  was  knit- 
later,  in  company  with  a  country  ting,  "You  must  have  something 
neighbor,  that  same  tall  person-  interesting."  The  old  soldier 
age  appeared,  and  again  they  looked  up  and  smiled,  saying  en- 
passed  each  other.  After  passing  thusiastically  as  he  did  so,  "You 
Mr.  Lincoln,  my  father  asked  the  beti  jt's  about  Lincoln."  T  think 
neighbor,  "Who  is  that  man?  II  they  were  reading  Bacheller's 
meet  him  every  time  I  come  to   fascinating  story,  "A  Man  for  the 


grandmother.  Near  the  little 
village  one  day  he  noticed  sev- 
eral men  standing  by  a  store  or 
blacksmith  shop.  One  large  fel- 
low seized  a  small  man  and 
threw  h':m  down.  Lincoln,  stand- 
ing by  his  surveying  instrument, 


town;  he  is  a  most  remarkable 
appearing  man."  The  neighbor 
replied,  "Why,  that  is  Abe  Lin- 
coln." My  father  said,  "I've  been 
hearing  and  reading  a  good  deal 
about  Lincoln,  but  that  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  him  point- 
ed out  to  me." 

I  have  a  friend,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  now  far  advanced  in 
years,  who  told  me  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  7  or  8  years  of  age,  his 
father  took  him  to  some  great 
State  function  to  see  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. The  boy  thought  he  would 
do  well  to  hang  to  his  father's 
coat  tail  and  keep  from  being 
trampled  down  by  the  crowd.  He 
was  in  line  with  the  rest,  be- 
tween his  father  in  front  of  him 
and  another  man   just  behind 


Ages."  It  is  likely  that  this  sol 
flier  had  marched -to  battle  un 
der  this  commander-in-chief  of 
bur  armies.  It  is  probable  that 
pe  had  felt  the  clasp  of  his  hand 
pid  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  had  actually  seen  this  man 
fvho  now  "Belongs  to  the  Ages." 
!  in  reading  this  story,  I  was 
much   interested   in  seeing   the 


♦called,  'Why  don't  some  of  you 
fellows  take  that  big  fellow  off 
Of  that  little  fellow?'  That  was 
always  the  characteristic  Lin- 
coln question.  That  was  the 
leading  question  with  him  in  the 
Ws  when  he  was  President,  and 
history  knows  that  it  was  Lin- 
coln who  pulled  'the  big  man 
off.  But,  at  the  little  village 
that  day,  the  loafers  gave  in- 
different reply  to  his  question. 
Patiently,  but  firmly,  he  repeated 
the  question,  'Why  don't  some  of 
you  fellows  take  that  big  fellow 
off  the  little  fellow?'  Then  he 
planted  the  legs  of  the  survey- 
ing instrument  a  little  more; 
firmly,  and  strode  deliberately  j 
over  to  the  group  where  the 
scuffling  was  going  on.  He  seized 
the  big  wrestler  by  the  seat  of 
the  trousers  and  the  back  of  the  | 
shirt,  whirling  him  over  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  little 
victim.  The  Emancipator  sat 
down  on  the  big  fellow's  chest, 
pulled  up  a  bunch  of  Illinois 
smart  weed,  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  then  rubbed  it  thoroughly 
under  the  nose  and  in  both  eyes 
of  the  big  bully.    Then  he  arose, 


lame  of  Sangamon  ^ounty,  Illi-    smiied,  and  walked  slowly  back 

to  the  surveying  instrument  and 
resumed  his  work."  I  believe 
this  Lincoln  story  by  my  father 
is  genuine. 


aois,  the  county  in  which  I  was 
DOrn.  Of  course  the  name 
Springfield,  the  capital  city  of 
tllinois,  occurs,  several  times  in 
the  story.  I  used  to  go  there 
with  my  father  when  he  went  in 
frOm  the  farm  to  sell  apples  and 
apple  butter.  I  was  in  the  his- 
toric old  city  again  recently. 
The  memory  of  Lincoln  hangs 


him.    Arrived  at  the  spot  Where   over  it  all  like  a  halo  of  glory.  I 
the  President    stood,    the    boy   stood  in  the  old  Lincoln  home, 


looked  up  into  the  great  man's 
face.  To  the  child's  astonish- 
ment the  tall  man  bowed  low, 
smiled,  and  took  the  boy's  hand 
between  his  two  big  hands  and 
said  gently,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
my  little  man;  I  hope  you  will 
grow  Up  to  be  a  good  man  and  a 
useful  citizen."  For  one  throb- 
bing moroent  the  great  man,  for- 
getting the  crowd  and  the  great 
occasion,  gave  his  big,  loving  soul 
to  the  hungry  heart  of  that  lit- 
tle b°y-  And  to  the  end  of  his 
years  the  boy,  now  an  old  man, 
will  carry  the  memory  and  in- 
fluence of  that  moment. 

An  artist-photographer  in 
Southern  California  was  telling 
me  that  he  went  to  Springfield, 
111.,  to  photograph  some  places 
and  buildings  where  Lincoln  and 
Pouglas  had  held  out  in  the  old 
days.  He  found  with  difficulty 
anybody  who  remembered  where 
pouglas  had  stopped,  but  again 
and  again  he  found  elderly  men 
and  women  who  recalled  easily 
a  number  of  maces  where  Lin- 
coln frequently  Stopped.  One 
fine  old  gentleman  pointed  out 
an  old  hotel:  "Say!  I've  seen 
Abe  settin'  there  in  a  chair  many" 
a  time,  with  his  long  legs 
stretched  and  his  feet  resting 
on  the  railing  of  the  porch." 
Something  about  Lincoln  made 
the  verv  places  he  stopoed  or 
Stayed  immortal  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  saw  him. 


where  he  stood  when  he  was  no 
tified  that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  nation.  Once  more  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  gran- 
ite shaft  which  marks  the  last 
resting  place  of  his  sacred  dust. 
I  bad  climbed  that  winding  shaft 
Once  before,  when  a  little  boy, 
with  my  brother  and  sister. 

My  father  and  mother  were 
acquainted  with  the  Ridgleys 
mentioned  in  Bacheller's  story. 
They  were  also  acquainted  with 
the  Rutledges,    "Lincoln's    Real 


Peter  Akers,  the  famous  and 
scholarly  pioneer  preacher  of 
Illinois,  came  out  from  his  home 
in  Jacksonville  to  preach  at 
Prospect,  our  country  church. 
He  was  then  90  years  of  age, 
and,  after  an  interesting  sermon, 
took  chicken  dinner  with  our 
family  on  the  farm  a  mile  Or  two 
from  the  church.  I  was  a  mere 
boy,  but  I  remember  two  or 
three  remarkable  stories  he  gave 
me  out  of  his  wonderful  experi- 
ences. On  one  occasion,  Mr.  j 
Lincoln,  then  practicing  law  in  i 
Springfield,  went  in  a  Carriage, 
with  some  other  gentleman  to ' 
hear  Dr.  Akers.  The  preacher 
was  unusually  swept  that  day 
with  the  snirit  of  prophecy.  The 
man  of  destiny  listened  with 
rant  attention.    On  the  return 


Sweetheart."    The   story  of  nisjtrip  from  the 'camp  ground  in 


and  her  last  meeting,  when  Ann 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  Silent 
River,  is  in  this  story  of  "A  Man 
for  the  Ages."  The  story  of  his 
Staggering  sorrow  and  trium- 
phant recovery — it  is  all  woven 
into  this  work  of  genius.  Love, 
laughter,  tears  and  tragedy— 
they  are  all  here. 

«         9         * 

I  was  asked  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  Kansas  County  seat  to  make 
several  speeches  on  Lincoln.  My 


the  carriage  with  the  other  men 
he  had  little  to  say.  His  head 
was  bowed  and  his  eyes  lowered. 
At  last  one  of  the  company 
said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  what  did  you. 
think  of  the  discourse?"  He  an- 
swered thoughtfully,  "Gentle* 
men,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  discourses  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
listen  to.  And  %  think  the 
preacher's  statement  that  our 
country  is  about  entering  upon 


father  was  living  with  us  at  the  v  one  of  the  greatest  struggles,  if 

time,  and  I  asked  him  into  myinot  the  greatest,  in  its  history, 

study  for  a  fresh  interview  con-  ,  is  correct.    And  I  believe  that 

cerning  his  memories     of     Mr.  ^      — 

Lincoln.    That  day  he  told  me 

this  story:    "When  Lincoln  was 

surveying  in    the  neighborhood 

where  your  Grandfather  Bran  *- 

son  lived,  eight    or    ten    miles) 

west  of  Springfield,  he  boarded 

with     vour      grandfather     and  


x,ne  state  of  Illinois  is  to  have  a 
prominent  place,  in  that  strug- 
gle, and,  gentlemen,  though  you 
may  think  it  hardly  modest  in 
me  to  say  it,  I  can't  help  but 
feel  that  somehow  I'm  to  be 
mixed  uo  with  th°  whole  affair." 
After-h'story  made  it  plain  that 
the  soul  of  Peter  Akers  and  the 
soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln  must 
have  both  "listened  in"  to  the 
God  of  Nations  that  day. 

I  was  under  kindergarten  age, 
playing  out  in  the  yard  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters  on  a  day  in 
Anril.  It  was  well  toward  eyer 
ning  when  mv  father  and 
mother  came  riding  home  from 
the  old  town  of  Waverly,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Soringfield.  When 
my  father  said,  "whoa"  to  the 
horses  they  stopoed  promptly, 
and  before  getting  out  of  the 
wagon  mother  paid,  "Children, 
we  have  some  very  sad  news  to 
tell  you,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  last  night  in  Wash- 
ington." The  sadness  in  her 
voice  was  like  the  low  tolling  of 
a  funeral  bell,  and  her  face  was 
shadowed  with  the  deepest 
grief.  When  under  the  stress  of 
some  great  sorrow  it  was  never 
easv  for  my  father  to  utter  him- 
self in  words,  and  I  do  not  re- 
call that  he  spoke  a  word  on 
that  memorable  evening  in  Aoril. 

Our  world  of  men  is  still  on 
tiotoe  trying  to  catch  the  voice 
and  measure  the  height  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  And  we  know 
that  Stanton's  v/ords,  just  after 
the  great  heart  beat  its  last. 
were  insnired  nronhecy:  "Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages." 


Woodward,  Alfred 


Man  95  and  Wife  88  Have  Prize  Thrift  Qarden 

Old  Couple  Win  Honors  in  Ocean  County— Says  He  Has  No  Use  for 
a  Shiftless  Person 


f"\NE  of  the  prize  thrift  gardens  of 
^  Ocean  county,  N.  J.,  belongs  to 
95-year-old  man  and  his  88-year-old 
wife. 

When  Alfred  Woodward  was  21 
and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  was  winning  prizes  for 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Recently 
his  100x100  feet  plot  near  his  home 
in  Oceanport.  planted  with  govern- 
ment seeds,  was  given  honorable 
mention  in  an  BRA  county  garden 
competition. 

The  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  officials  say  the  old  couple 
are  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
gardeners  on  their  rolls  and  Mr. 
Woodward  is  the  oldest  man  in  the 
State  having  a  relief  garden. 

The  Woodwards  have  raised 
enough  vegetables  for  their  own  use 
during  the  entire  summer  and  have 
supplied  neighbors  with  fresh  corn 
and  other  produce. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  called  to 
inspect  the  garden  and  congratu- 
late them.  Mr.  Woodward  didn't 
need  to  cultivate  a  garden  to  receive 
aid  from  the  State  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  iust  sitting  back  receiving  a 


food  order  without  doing  anything 
in  return. 

"I  have  absolutely  no  use  for  a 
shiftless  person,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
still  able  to  till  mv  land  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Woodward  looks  less  than  his 
advanced  age,  for  his  figure  is  erect, 
fully  six  feet,  and  his  sense  of  humor 
is  keen. 

Both  of  the  Woodwards  came  from 
Devonshire.  England,  when  they 
were  children.  For  the  past  34  years 
thev  have  lived  in  the  house  back  of 
which  thev  now  have  their  govern- 
ment garden. 


' 


Wright,  Caroline  Eliza         Served  Lincoln  Family 


' 


— Caroline  Eliza  Wright,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  walked  re- 
cently from  Trenton,  New  jersey,  to  New  Brunswick,  in  the  same 
State,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles.  From  there  she  took  the 
train  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  she  walked  to  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Mrs.  Wright  lived  at 
one  time  in  the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  did  all  the  household  spinning.  Her  husband,  William  Wright, 
worked  the  first  hand-press  which  Horace  Greeley  owned  ill  his 
basement  printing-office  in  New  York.   ? /■">  ff_J,  ^7 
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Wrigffjjg},   Dunham 


Sage  Nearing 
Century  Mark 

Famed  Oregonian 
Due  to  Be  Honored 


LA  GRANDE,  March  12  (Spe- 
cial)— The  man  who  knows 
from  memory  the  entire  history 
of  Union  county,  a  man  whose 
mother  was  a  cousin  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  "Uncle"  Dunham 
Wright  of  Medical  Springs,  will 
be  100  years  old  Friday.  Hun- 
dreds of  friends  will  congratu- 
late him  at  a  big  informal  party 
at  the  Sacajawea  hotel  spon- 
sored by  various  organizations 
of  pioneers. 

John  D.  Wright,  the  father  of 
Union  county's  "Grand  Old 
Man,"  was  credited  with  teach- 
ing young  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
art  of  surveying,  according  to  a 
"History  of  Union  and  Wallowa 
Counties,"  published  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  That 
was  in  Illinois,  where  John  D. 
Wright  married  Cecilia  Hawks, 
a  cousin  of  the  16th  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Gold  Fever  Strikes 

Dunham  was  born  in  Iowa, 
March  13,  1842.  His  education 
was  received  partly  in  the  old 
log  schoolhouse,  but  principally 
at  the  knee  of  his  erudite  father 
and  in  personal  research. 

When  he  was  18,  the  gold 
fever  seized  him  and  he  started 
for  the  newly-discovered  mines 
north  of  Boise.  Two  years  later, 
in  1862,  he  founded  the  home 
which  has  lasted  for  80  years 
in  the  Grande  Ronde  valley. 

100  Candles  Planned 

In  succession  Dunham  Wright 
acquired  a  farm  and  a  hotel  at 
Cove  and  a  hotel  at  Medical 
Springs  which  he  still  operates.  ! 
On  Independence  day  in  1867 
he  married  Miss  Mishy  Duncan 
and  they  had  one  daughter. 

A  hundred  candles  atop  a 
huge  birthday  cake  will  be 
lighted  as  a  feature  of  the  birth- 
day party  Friday  night,  and 
Congressman  Walter  M.  Pierce 
will  broadcast  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  congratulatory 
message  which  also  will  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


Centenarian 


Story  Column  • 
— Stearns  photo. 

DUNHAM  WRIGHT 
Pioneer  reaches  100. 
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WRIGHT,    DUNHAM 
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Dead  at  100 


DUNHAM  WRIGHT  OF 
LA  GRANDE 
Last  surviving  member  of  1872 
state   legislature  succumbs. 


Death  Claims 
Kin  of  'Abe' 


LA  GRANDE.  Dec.  3  (Spe- 
cial)— Dunham  Wright,  last  sur- 
viving member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature of  1872  and  who  ob- 
served his  100th  birthday  anni- 
versary on  March  13,  died  at 
his  home  at  Medical  Springs 
near  here  Thursday. 

Mr.  Wright  claimed  distant 
relationship  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  came  to  Union  county 
in  1862  and  was  the  county's 
first  representative  at  Salem. 

The  centenarian  had  been  ill 
about  three  months. 

r^^+uarv  sketch  on  page  10. 


Wright  Seen 
Lincoln  Kin 

(See  Story  on  Page  1,  Also) 

LA  GRANDE,  Dec.  3  (Spe- 
cial)— Dunham  Wright,  100, 
who.  died  at  his  home  at  Med- 
ical Springs  early  Thursday 
morning,  claimed  relationship 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
mother  was  a  cousin  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Wright  came  west  from 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  in  1862, 
and  had  lived  continuously  in 
this  county.  Was  first  represent- 
ative of  the  county  in  the  state 
legislature,  a  member  when  the 
capitol,  destroyed  by  fire  sev- 
eral years  ago,  was  built.  When 
the  new  capitol  was  dedicated 
Wright  was  a  special  guest  of 
the  state.  His  name  is  closely 
linked  with  all  pioneer  history 
of  eastern  Oregon. 

He  had  been  president  of  the 
Union  County  Pioneer  associa- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  association  and  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Pioneers 
planned  the  celebration  of 
Wright's  centennial,  which  at- 
tracted people  from  all  over 
the  northwest. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Pat  Powers,  with  whom  he 
made  his  home;  a  grandson,  Ned 
Foye,  and  other  relatives. 

Funeral  services  had  not  been 
arranged  late  Thursday. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  LINCOLN. 

Judge  Wright:  I  met  Lincoln  twice.  It  was 
during  his 'memorable  campaign  with  Douglas. 
I  saw  and  heard  him  at  Galesburg,  111.,  in  one 
of  hie  joint  debates,  and  a  few  days  liter'  I 
heard  him  speak  at  Burlington.  Senator  Grimes 
and  others  induced  him  to  come  over  the  river 
and  speak  in  Iawa.  I  was  on  the  bench  then, 
and  was  at  Burlington  to  meet  Judge  Stockton, 
who  lived  there,  and  the  other  Judges  to  decide 
upon  some  opinions  before  the  approaching 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Davenport.  I 
heard  Lincoln  speak,  and  then  spent  an  hour 
in  his  company  at  the  hotel  after  the  meeting 
was  over.  He  impressed  me  as  the  strongest 
self  made  man  I  ever  met.  Plain  in  every  re- 
spect ;  full  of  that  love  of  humor  which  was  his 
safety  under  the  most  trying circumstances.and 
a  logician  and  orator,  fully  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  this  or 
any  country  has  produced. 

Postmaster  Merritl:  I  met  Lincoln  once  in 
Washington.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man  of 
towering  intellect  and  noble  heart.  He  had  a 
very  warm  heart,  full  of  sympathy.  He'  was  a 
great  patriot,  and  always  acted  for  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  the  country.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tremendous  cares  and  responsibil- 
ities ne  cotua  always  stop  to  meet  a  friend  and 
treat  him  kindly.  He  was  a  noble  generous 
man,  one  of  the  greatest  in  these  respects  that 
has  ever  lived.  UouA.  SfAyc-  %c*;,st?-?^  . 
Deputy  Marshal  Burn:  I  saw  him  once,  in 
Illinois.  It  was  at  one  of  his  joint  de- 
bases with  Douglas.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
Each  man  was  feeling  gooe,  and  in  a  pleasant 
way  was  bantering  the  other.  Douglas  would 
twit  Lincoln  about  being  the  son  of  a  rail  splis- 
ter^and  then  Lincoln  would  remind  him  that 
his  father  was  a  cooper  and  didn't  make  a  very 
good  job  of  it  in  his  case,  and  so  they  would 
joke  bick  and  forth,  in  a  very  entertaining  way. 
In  my  opinion  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  history.  He  lived  in  a  trying  time, 
and  met  the  great  duties  of  the  hour  as  perhaps 
no  other  man  could  have  done.  2  •  1 Z  .  /fty 

Capt.  Plumb. — I  have  a  very  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  Lincoln.  It  was  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Petersburg,  and  Lincoln  went  to  the  front) 
to  see  the  boys  and  express  his  pleasure  at  the 
victory.  I  remember  him  as  he  rode  along  the 
line  in  company  with  Gen.  Grant.  He  wore  a 
broad  brimmed  peaked  hat,  a  sort  of  half  mili- 
tary hat,  and  rode  on  horseback.  He  seemed 
so  tall,  and  rather  awkward,  but  he  looked  so 
happy.  Our  regimental  officers  were  intro- 
duced to  him  in  a  group,  and  he  shook  hands 
with  our  Colonel.  He  first  beld  that  big  hat  in 
hisi-ight  hand,  and  then  changed  it  to  his  left. 
I  remember  the  motion  very  well.  All  the  time 
he  acted  as  if  he  wanted  to  slap  Grant  on  the 
back,  he  felt  so  good.  His  face  fairly  beamed 
with  happiness,  and  the  hoys  were  aa  glad  to 
see  him  as  he  was  to  see  them. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Sweeney :  I  knew  Lincoln  per- 
sonally. I  first  met  him  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
campaign  in  Illinois.  I  was  a  boy  of  18,  and 
greatly  interested  in  politics  and  fullbof  en- 
thusiasm. I  drove  Lincoln  in  a  buggy  from 
Mt.  Sterling  to  Rushville,  a  distance  of  ^eigh- 
teen miles.  He  spoke  there,  and  the  next  day 
he  went  to  Macomb  and  I  went  with  him,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  Galesburg,  and  I  went 
alone  also.  I  was  so  completely  captivated  by 
his  companionable  nature,  and  his  genial  ways, 
that  I  fell  in  love  with  him  at  once.  That 
drive  of  eighteen  miles  was  one  of  the  mo?t 
pleasant  experiences  of  my  life.  Lincoln  was 
full  of  stories,  and  pleasant  remarks,  and  so 
kind  end  genial  that  he  greatly  attached 
me  to  him.  Although  I  couldn't  vote,  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  him,  and  followed  his 
fortunes  as  ardently  as  any  of  his  friends. 
Lincoln  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  afterwards 
showed  me  many  political  favors. 


Capt.  Watrous :  I  saw  Lincoln  three  times. 
The  first  was  at  Freeport,  111.,  at  one  of  his 
joint  debates  with  Douglass.  I  remember  very 
well  the  impression  he  made  on-  me.  Douglas 
was  a  powerful  speaker  aDd  could  sway  an  audi- 
ence almost  as  he  willed.  But  Lincoln  was  a 
plain,  hemely  speaker,  and  through  all  his  re- 
marks thr  re  ran  such  an  undercurrent  of  deep 
feeling  and  sincere  conviction  that  when  he 
had  finished  he  had  impressed  the  judgment  of 
his  audience  as  Douglas  with  all  his  oratory 
couldn't.  Those  debates  made  Lincoln  Presi- 
dent, and  made  it  impossible  for  Douglass  ever 
to  be.  The  next  time  I  saw  Lincoln  was  m 
1862.  I  was  wounded  and  in  the  hospital  at 
Washington,  but  could  look  into  the  White 
House  grounds  and  see  Lincoln  walking  about. 
He  looked  twenty  years  older,  as  he  walked 
along  with  head  bowed  and  body  bent  toward, 
and  so  sad  and  depressed.  He  was  carrying  the 
great  burden  of  the  war  upon  his  heart,  and  it 
nearly  crushed  him.  The  third  and  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  on  Jan.  1,  1863,  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  reception  at  the  White  House.  I  went 
went  with  my  arm  in  a  sling  and  with  others 
paid  my  respects. 

Manager  Moore: ,  Did  I  ever  see  Lincoln! 
Weil  I  guess  I  did.  I  attended  his  first  inaug- 
uration. I  was  down  at  Baltimore  buying  goods. 
The  man  I  bought  of  was  named  Taylor,  and 
he  was  a  rank  rebel.  He  was  one  of  those  fel- 
lows who  said  that  Lincoln  would  never  be  in- 
augurated. When  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
the  inauguration,  he  said  I  better  not,  and  that 
there  would  be  trouble  and  Lincoln  wouldn't 
be  inaugurated  anyway.  'Oh  yes  he  will,'  said 
I,  a&&  I  raised  up  my  coat  and  showed  him  two 
revolvers,  ope  in  each  hind  pocket.  'We  are 
going  to  be  on  band  and  see  that  he  is  inaugur- 
ated', and  we  were.  There  were  thousands  of 
men  like  myself  all  around  to  see  that  no  harm 
came  to  Lincoln.  When  he  was  inaugurated 
we  just  gathered  around  him.  There  were  a 
lot  of  us  Western  fellows  together  aad  we  were 
all  ready  for  trouble,  if  there  had  been  any.  I 
was  as  near  to  Lincoln  as  from  here  across  the 
street.  He  looked  elegant.  He  waa  very  tall 
and  he  loomed  up  so  grandly. 

Col.  Bistley :  There  is  one  thing  that  has  in- 
delibly stamped  Lincoln  upon  my  memory.  J 
was  present  at  Ford's  theater  in  Washington 
the  night  he  was  shot.  I  noticed  some  con- 
fusion near  one  of  the  side  boxes,  and  then  a 
commotion  on  the  stage.  I  heard  the  snap  of 
the  pistol,  though  it  did  not  sound  like  a  shot, 
but  more  like  some  cracking  noise  on  the  stage. 
Then  I  saw  a  man  leap  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  and  disappear,  but  it  was  done  so  quickly 
that  it' seemed  as  if  he  came  from  one  of  the 
flies,  and  probably  would  not  have  attracted 
my  attention,  but  for  the  commotion  that  fol- 
lowed. I  stood  in  line  four  hours  to  get  into 
the  White  House  where  the  body  afterwards 
lay  in  state.  I  remember  very  well  what  con- 
fusion there  was  in  the  streets  of  Washington 
'  the  day  after  the  assassination.  Men  were  be- 
ing arrested  every  few  blocks  on  suspicion,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  I  think 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  liyed.  He  certainly  was  the  greatest 
in  my  time. 

Dennis  LTanks,  U.ncobi's  cousin  and  earliest 
friend:  "Thar  was  jist  one  thing  that  Abe 
Lincoln  [didn't  know;  he  didn't  know  how  to 
be  mean ;  to  do  a  mean  thing  or  thiak  a  mean 
thought.  When  God  made  Old  Abe  he  left  that 
out  fur  other  men  to  divide  up  among  'em." 

Frank  Wightmati :  I  saw  Lincoln  once,  and 
only  once.  It  was  before  he  became  in  any 
way  a  famous  man.  He  was  .at  Milwaukee  to 
attend  a  State  fair,  and  was  to  be  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  He  was'  sitting  in  the  audience 
alone  and  away  from  the  other  men  of  note, 
and  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  speaker. 
He  attracted  attention  as  a  tall,  awkward  man, 
and  everybody  was  wondering  whether  he  could 


make  a  speech.  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  ad- 
drees.  He  was  a  man  of  destiny,  as  much  so  as 
Giant,  and  circumstances  made  him  what  he 
was.  But  1  suppose  no  one  more  touches  the 
American  heart  to-day  than  does  Lincoln. 

Fravlc  Landers:  I  saw  Lincoln  only  once, 
but  I  have  a  yery  vivid  recollection  of  him  as 
he  appeared  at  that  time.  It  was  in  the  fall  of 
1S62.  The  Third  Army  Corps  was  stationed 
at  that  time  south  of  Washington,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  reviewed  us  there.  He  was  a 
ccmical  figure  on  horseback  that  day.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  tall,  gaunt  and  ragged  animal, 
but  a  goer  from  way  back.  The  stirrups  were 
most  too  short  for  Lincoln  and  his  legs  were 
bulged  out  at  the  knees  and  very  much  resem- 
bled an  old  fashioned  rail  fence.  He  leaned 
back  in  the  saddle  and  a  shocking- 
ly high  plug  hat  had  its  top  in  a 
perpendicular  with  the  horse's  tail.  But  his 
horse  got  there  at  at  a  lively  rate.  General 
Banks,  Sickles,  and  others,  with  their  staffs, 
were  -with  him.  They  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  his  swift 
steed,  and  when  Lincoln  ;got  to  the  end  the 
re6t  of  the  party  had  not  completed  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance.  I  never  saw  Lincoln 
since  that  day,  but  I  shall  always  carry  with 
me  a  lively  recollection  of  the  man  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  horseback. 

B.  F.  McCaully  :  I  knew  Lincoln  quite  well 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  was  not  one  of  his 
"bosom  friends,"  nor  yet  one  of  his  "  intimate 
friends,"  but  I  knew  him  as  a  Springfield 
school  boy  could  know  the  attorney  who  had 
nude  hims  if  famousn  the  debat  s 
with  Douglas.  In  .1858  I  was 
living  at  Springfield  with  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Hawley.  Our  home  was  only  a  little  ways 
removed  from  the  Lincoln  residence.  I  knew 
the  different  members  of  his  family  quite  well, 
and  still  recall  fishing  excursions  when  Robert 
Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  company.  As 
I  remember  Lincoln,  he  was  a  plain, 
straight-forward  sort        of        a        man 

with  no  preteiisions.  I  remember  that  his  law 
office  was  in  the  State  House,  the  firm  then  wa3 
"Lincoln  &  Herndon,  Attorneys  at  Law."  He 
was  a  tall  man  and  had  his  height  gauged  on  one 
of  the  door  posts  of  his  office  with  which  he  used 
to  gauge  the  tall  men  who  came  to  call  on  him. 
Occasionally  he  would  find  one  taller  than  he 
was  himself  and  his  favorite  expression  on 
such  occasions  was :  "Well,  I  have  found  an- 
other man  who  I  can  look  up  to."  I  remem- 
ber the  time  he  was  nominated,  and  a  number 
of  monster  demonstrations  in  his  honor  by  the 
people  of  his  city. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Muffly:  It  is  not  possible  for 
one  of  only  ordinary  powers  of  expression,  to 
epitomize  or  estimate  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  will  not  do  wrong  to  both 
the  subject  and  the  speaker.  My  first  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  when  a  boy  of  eigh- 
teen, I  heard  the  debate  between  him  and 
Douglass  at  Freeport,  Illinois.  When  he  first 
stood  up  before  that  vast  out-door  audience  I 
thought  his  face  the  saddest  one  I  had  ever 
seen,  but  soon  it  -lighted  up  and  became  almost 
beautiful  with  the  play  of  varied  emotions, 
ana  I  left  the  place  at  the  end  of  debate  with 
the  conviction  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  the 
greatest  man  of  the  time.  That  conviction  has 
steadily  grown  upon  me  in  all  subsequent  years, 
ond  I  no .7  regard  him  as  the  greatest  and 
best  of  all  Americans  in  all  time. 
I  reKacmber  having  seen  him  but  once  after  that 
— on  the  oceasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Army  of  tke 
Potomac— I  don't  remember  the  date,  when  he 
rode  in  review  along  the  line.  He  was  proba- 
bly the  least  graceful  figure  on  horseback  that 
could  be  imagined.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  or  how  any  one,  having  heard 
kirn  speak,  or  having  read  one  of  his  State 
papers,  could  regard  him  as  lacking  in  mental 
power,  culture  or  polish  of  diction.     His  Free- 


port  debate  convinced  me  on  the 
spot  of  his  intellectual  power,  and  the 
first  reading  of  his  Gettysburg  oration 
stamped  him  as  a  master  of  rhetoric  and  of 
classical  English.  In  breadth  of  mtad,  grasp 
of  affairs,  patience  in  right,  knowledge  of  men, 
power  to  divine  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  in 
his  perfect  honesty  and  unselfish  patriotism  he 
stands,  and  will  forever  stand,  the  type  of  all 
that  is  noblest  and  grandest  in  American  char- 
acter. If  the  public  men  of  to-day  and  the 
future  shall  imitate  his  example,  time  alone 
will  mark  the  limit  of  duration  and  glory  for 
our  Republic. 

"Bis  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
80  mixed  in  bim,  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world — 
This  was  a  man." 


• 
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AS  REMEHBERED  BY  A  WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Silas  Wright  Tells  of  Incidents'  in 
Which  Lincoln  Figured — Conference  with 
Hannibal  Hamlin  in  Chicago — His  Sen- 
sitiveness, Simplicity,  and  Tenderness 
Illustrated. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  when  my  father,  Ebenezer  Peck,  was 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  was  then  a 
young  girl,  some  12  years  old,  and  nothing 
I  liked  better  to  do  than  to  go  to  my  father's 
office,  curl  up  on  the  sofa,  and  hear  the  men 
talk.  It  was  all  about  the  extension  of  the 
slave  power.  Among  those  who  gathered  in 
my  father's  office  and  talked  about  that 
great  question  were  Mr.  Lincoln,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
many  others  I  do  not  now  recall.  There 
these  men,  all  of  whom  achieved  national 
reputations,  used  to  discuss  the  slavery 
question  for  hours  at  a  time. 

rhave  always  understood  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  was  made  up  in  my  father's 
house  in  Chicago.  We  then  lived  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  North  Clark  street  and 
Pullerton  avenue,  our  house  being  on  a 
tract  of  land  of  seven  acres.  It  is  the  brick 
house  with  a  cupola  standing  back  from 
Clark  street,  but  with  the  construction  of 
other  buildings  in  front  and  around  it  one 
would  hardly  recognize  the  old  place  now. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  up  to  Chicago  to 
confer  with  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect, in  regard  to  the  Cabinet  and  the 
policy  of  the  coming  administration.  My 
father  met  Mr.  Lincoln  down-town  and  he 
complained  .  that  he  had  had  no  chance  for 
an  uninterrupted  talk  with  Mr.  Hamlin. 
My  father  suggested  that  he  and  Mr.  Ham- 
lin come  out  to  our  house  the  next  morning 
and  take  dinner  there.  They  would  then 
have  a  chance  for  an  uninterrupted  talk. 
Mr.  Lincoln  readily  accepted  his  suggestion, 
and  the  next  day  he  and  Mr.  Hamlin  came 
out.  They  had  hardly  become  seated  in  the 
parlor  before  a  curious  crowd  gathered1  be- 
fore the  low  windows,  which  reached  to  the 
floor.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  upset  by  the 
people  peering  at  him.  He  never  could  Dear 
to  keep  people  waiting,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  long  before  he  became  accus- 
tomed in  Washington  to  having  people  wait 
to  see  him.  To  get  out  of  the  difficulty  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Hamlin  went  to. a  bedroom 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  house  on  the 
second  floor  and  there  they  secured  at  last 
a  chance  for  uninterrupted  conversation. 
They  were  together  many  hours,  and  there 
the  first  cast  of  the  Cabinet  slate  was 
made  up. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  my 
father  went  to  Washington  as  Judge  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  I  was  in 
Washington  a  good  deal.  From  what  little 
I  saw  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  thought  he  must  be 
much  overworked  and  overworried.  When 
he  was  living  out  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  his 
friends  became  greatly  agitated  over  re- 
ports of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  him  and  carry 
him  off.  My  father  was  made  spokesman  to 
lay  these  fears  before  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  un- 
derstood he  gave  him.  a  sound  rating  for  his  . 
indifference  to  the  danger  surrounding  him. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  was  that  when  he  was 
tired  out  it. annoyed  him  excessively  for  a 
troop  of  cavalrymen  to  ride  clickety-clack- 
ety  alongside  of  his  carriage. 

"  They  don't  want  me,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
to  my  father.  "  What  would  they  do  with 
me?  Hamlin  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  I 
am." 

I  remember  my  father  saying  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  seemed  absolutely  devoid  of  fear, 
and  he  had  so  little  personal  enmity  in  his 
makeup  that  he  could  not  comprehend. why  . 


anybody  would  want  to  do  him  an  injury. 

I  remember  my  father  telling  how  he  called 
on  Mr.  Lincoln  one  evening.  There  was  a 
single  gas  jet  flickering  in  the  room.  .Mr. 
Lincoln  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  the  deepest  agony.  My  father  asked  him 
what  could  be  the  matter. 

"  This  is  Friday,  Hangman's  day,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied.  "  I  had  to  sign  the  death 
warrants  by  which  Ave  poor  boys  were  shot 
today," 

Then,  continuing  his  walk  up  and  down 
the  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  with  great  feel- 
ing: "  Shoot  a  farmer's  boy  for  going  to 
sleep!" 

After  continuing  his  walk  a  little  while 
longer  he  remarked  to  my  father  that  the 
Generals  said  these  deatns  were  necessary 
for  military  discipline,  but  he  had  an  idea 
that  it  was  a  good  thing. Coir  military  disci- 
pline to  have  his  own  way  once  in  a  while 
about  shooting  farmer  boys  for  going  to 
sleep.  " 

My  father  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
scene,  for  it  gave  him  a  new  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  great  President. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Wright. 
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WRIGHTSON,    G-EORG-S  W. 
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Engineer   Who   Drew   Lincoln. 

Fifty  years  of  continuous  servico 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Fired  the  engine  of  the  train  upon 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  secretly 
taken  to  Washington  for  his  inaugura- 
tion. 

Five  years  later  was  the  engineer 
who  carried  Lincoln's  body  from  New 
Tork  to  Albany. 

Engineer  on  the  famous  Continental 
Limited  for  twenty-six  years,  running 
between  Syracuse  and  Utica. 

Never  had  but  one  accident  during 
his  entire  -service  and  that  was  eight 
years  ago.  Lost  his  right  eye  and 
since  that  time  has  been  running  a 
switch  engine  in  the  Albany  yards. 

Could  be  retired  on  half  pay  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  but  refuses  to  give  up 
the  throttle. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  record  of 
George  ^W.  •Rightson,  of  Ravena, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  beenvisiting  his  nephew, 
J.  B.  Hall,  manager  of  the  Belvedere 
Hotel.  Mr.  Wrightson  is  West  on  a 
six  months'  vacation  given  him  by  the 
railroad  company  because  of  his  half 
century  service.  He  stopped  in  Den- 
ver for  several  weeks  and  left  to-day 
for  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Wrightson  is-^70 
years  old. 

Mr.  Wrightson  went  with  the  New 
York  Central  in  1860.  He  fired  for 
three  years  and  in  1863  was  changed 
over  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  cab. 

He  had  two  notable  experiences  in 
his  youthful  days.  When\  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  smuggled  into  Washington 
for  his  inaugural,  the  trip  being  taken 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  because  of 
the  fear  he  would,  be  assassinated, 
Wrightson  was  one  of  the  firemen  who 
assisted  in  that  Journey. 

n  1865,  when  Lincoln  fell  a  marhyr 
to  duty,  Wrightson  was  an  engineer. 
He  had  the  funeral  train  on  his  divison 
of  the  road. 

I  For  twenty-six  years  Wrightson  had 
the  Continental  Limited  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Utica.  Then  he  had  his  first 
and  only  accident.  He  lost  his  right 
eye,  one  of  the  worst  possible  afflictions 
to  an  engineer,  for  it  made  him  par- 
tially useless  on  the  main  road  and  re- 
sulted in  his  being  transferred  from  the 
limited  to  a  switch  engine  in  the  Al- 
bany yards.  The  accident  occured  in 
1902. 

Mr.  Wrightson  is  secretary  of  the 
railroad  legislative  board  of  New  York. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood jot  Locomotive  Engineers  since 
1864.  While  in  Denver  he  delivered 
an  address  to  the  members  of  Division 
186  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  His  talk  was  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  legislative  body  with  which 
he  is  connected. — Denver  Times. 
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Wynkoop,   Mrs.    Franke 
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Lincoln 's  Assassination  Is 


la 


Mrs.  Frank  Wynkoop  as  she  Is     today  (right)  and  as  Miss  Truman,  the 
actress  (left). 

Mrs.  Frank  Wynkoop,  a  Southerner,  Also  Describes  Plea  to 

President  for  Clemency  for  Her  Brother,  a 

War  Prisoner. 

"By  pawning  all  tno  jewelry  in  the 
family  we  got  to  Washington.  On 
arriving  at  the  capital  we  took  a  car- 
riage to  the  White  House.  The  day 
was  very  warm.  Mother,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, had  to  be  helped  up  the 
steps  by  a  soldier  who  was  standing 
guard  and  I  was  fearful  lest  she  col- 
lapse before  we  could  see  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mother  Faints  At  Door. 
"I  rang  the  doorbell  and  a  sentry 
appeared  and  asked  our  business.  I 
told  him  we  had  come  seeking  an  in- 
after  the  assassin,  glancing  toward  the)  tprview  with  the  President.  He  said 
stage  from  the  President's  box,  had  nodded  >,  _,  .  _■•  _rtt  _f  t»„  pi4.v  'At 
to  her  In  recognition.  '  Mr.  Lincoln  was  out   of  tne   city.     At 

Here  is  Mrs.  Wynkoop's  story:  that,  mother  gasped  and  fell  in  a  lalnt 

"The    first    time   'I    saw    President  at  the  sentry's  feet.     A  soldier  .rushed 
Lincoln  was  on  September  3,  1864.  My!  *°  *f  assistance  and  ™™fJV:  W 

the  floor  placed  her  on  a  nairciom  sota 
mother  and  I  had  gone  to  Washing-!  in  the  haI1  near  the  floor  and  handed 
ton  on  August  20  to  see  him  In  behalf  me  a  palmleaf  fan. 
of  my  brother— only  a  boy— who  had       "The   sentry,     who   was     unable   to 

had   appealed   to    General    Wolle,    in  "Ji™,"" £a'ter  a  doctor  appeared  and 


The  approach  of  the  126th  anniversary  c 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  brough 
forth  two  memory  pictures  of  the  President 
now  given  to  the  world  In  an  interview  bj 
Mrs.  Frank  Wynkoop. 

Mrs.  Wynkoop,  who  Is  living  in  retlremen 
in  Los  Angeles,  Is  more  than  70  years  of 
age.  As  a  girl — as  Miss  Truman  fron 
Virginia — she  accompanied  her  mother  t< 
the  White  House  in  1864  to  appeal  ti 
Lincoln  for  the  life  of  her  brother,  who  hat 
been  arrested  as  a  blockade  runner.  Thi 
appeal   was   successful. 

As  a  young  actress  a  few  months  later 
a  member  of  the  cast  at  Ford's  Theate 
where  Lincoln  was  shot,  she  heard  th 
pistol    of    John     Wilkes    Booth    a    momen 


command  at  Norfolk  at  that  time,  for 
a  release  or  a  pardon,  but  were  told 
that  the  only  person  possessing  au- 
thority to  grant  It  was  the  President. 
"We  did  not  know  how  to  raise 
funds  to  get  to  Washington  even  after 
General  Wolfe  had  given  us  a  pass, 
as  our  worldly  goods  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  a  barrel  or  two  of  Confed- 
erate money  which  would  buy  us  prac- 
tically nothing.  We  had  lived  in  the 
South  for  many  years,  our  plantation 
had  been  the  scene  of  several  battles 
and  our  slaves  had  been  taken  from 
us. 


finding  we  were  strangers  and  from 
the  South  he  took  us  to  a  private 
house,  where  we  waited  the  return  of 
the  President. 

"We  returned  to  the  White  House 
on  September  3  and  found  the  same 
sentry  at  the  door.  In  half  an  hour 
he  took  us  to  another  guard,  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  President's 
room.     We  were  ushered  in. 

"When  I  saw  President  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  sitting  at  his 
desk.  He  turned  as  we  entered  and 
inquired  pleasantly  if,  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  us.  Mother  could 
scarcely  speak.  Her  sobs  made  her 
language  Incoherent. 


spy.  the  President  had  granted  a  par- 
don and  said  it  had  been  forwarded  to 
General  Wolfe. 

"Mother's  gratitude  knew  no 
bounds.  The  President  said  he  appre- 
ciated her  thanks  and  wished  us  a 
safe  journey   on  our  departure. 

"Mother  returned  to  Norfolk,  but 
I    remained   to   secure   employment. 

"Deciding  that  I  would  attempt  a 
theatrical  career  I  first  applied  to 
John  T.  Ford  at  his  theater  on  Tenth 
Street  and  was  very  lucky,  being  en- 
gaged for  the  season,  which  began 
September  22,  1864. 

"One  visit  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  our 
theater  I  recall  very  vividly.  'It  was 
at  the  time  we  were  playing  'Camille.' 
Mrs.  Lincoln  appeared  with  a  large 
party  of  women  and  during  the  play 
all  of  the  women  including  Mrs.  ^Lin- 
coln  enjoyed  a  good  cry. 

"It  was  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  14,  1865,  when  Laura  Keene, 
Harry  Hawk  and  John  Dyatt  were 
appearing  in  'The  American  Cousin' 
that  President  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln appeared  in  th©  President's  box. 
We  were  all  notified  of  the  fact  and  I 
managed  to  look  into  the  box  and  saw 
that  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  on  a  new  spring 
dress  of  a  small  pinhead  check  gray 
silk  with  a  bonnet  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Previous  to  this  time  she  had 
appeared  always  in  evening  dress.  We 
all  remarked  on  the  change. 

"I  later  learned  that  General  Grant 
had  been  invited  to  accompany  the 
party,  but  was  unable  to  attend.  As 
it  had  been  announced,  the  President 
and  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Union  forces  would  appear,  the  house 
was  crowded. 

"Everything  started  smoothly  and 
quietly  and.  after  coming  off  the  stage 
from  a  front  scene,  I  tarried  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  wings,  and,  looking  to 
the  President's  box,  noticed  John 
Wilkes  Booth  standing  in  the  corner 
near  its  entrance.  At  first  I  thought 
it  peculiar  that  he  should  be  stand- 
ing there,  but  remembered  that  it 
was  often  the  custom  of  actors  and  j 
actresses  to  go  to  the  President's  box  | 
for  Introduction. 

"Booth  saw  me  gazing  at  him  and 

Case  Is  Investigated. .  I 

"The  President  spoke  to  her  in  a 
calm,  low  tone  and  told  her  to  resit  a  | 
bit  before  telling  her  mission.  When  I 
finally  she  told  him  of  her  only  son  in 
prison  at  Norfolk  as  a  blockade  run- 
ner, the  President  listened  intently. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  told  her  he 
would  look  into  the  matter  and  have  it 
investigated.  He  advised  her  to  get 
some  rest*and  cease  her  worry.  We 
I  were  'told  that  a  decision  would  be 
:  reached  within  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
that  she  would  be  notified. 

"As  I  now    remember  the     man,  he  , 
was  possessed  of  the  most  kindly  face  j 

I  have  ever  looked  upon.  While  he 
was  tall  and  perhaps  ungainly  in  ap- 
pearance he  did  not  give  any  impres- 
sion of  awkwardness  and  his  voice 
was  moderate  and  kindly.     One  thing 

II  noticed  at  this  time  and  on  later 
'occasions  when  I  saw  him  was  that 
!his  necktie  was  always  askew.  But 
for  this  detail  his  dress  was  always 
immaculate. 

"Mother  was  so  overcome  with  his 
kindness  that  she  knelt  at  his  feet 
and  uttered  a  prayer  of  thanks.  Mr. 
Lincoln  helped  her  to  her  feet  and  as- 
sured her  it  would  be  aty  right.  He 
shook  hands  with  both  of  us. 

"After  eight  days  mother  could  wait 
no  longer.  Our  funds  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, so  we  went  again  to  the 
White  House.  This  time  we  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  an  hour  or  more  and 
again  reclined  on  that  haircloth  sofa 
in  the  hallway. 

"We  found  that  the  President  re- 
membered us.  We  were  Informed 
that  my  brother's  case  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  that  another  accusa- 
there    was'  no    nroof   iha*    v>°    -«--    - 


SUNDAY    MORNING, 

I6turn^  V  n°d  ot  rec°gnition.  Then 
I  &  it0*^°  t0  my  dressing-room. 
I  had  only  taken  a  few  steps  whenf 

IhT?-  a   Plst01    shot-      There   was f  no 

:  ^a^ean?.  *    ^  *  »™* 

horrorhalITn-rf0fget  that  ehriek  °f 
saw    f;  °  ™nfir    towa-rd   the    box,    I 

-">£,„?"    **,?"»«*,    who    was 
"Just  then  I  saw  a  man  rushing  to- 
ward me.     His  face  pale  and   drfwn 

iooth°sniTfd  him.  as    John     Wilke* 

^ooth.  Jennie  Gourley— now  Jennie 
hadUrlE  tShtruthers-another  actress? 
aT'tj  *u  ls  tIme'  reached  my  Side\ 
As    Booth    passed    in    his  •flight,    he 

&"  aH«S  T^  a,knife  ln  his  rignt 
gown.'  s!ashed     Miss    Gourley's 

"The  scene     that   followed     has  al- 
ways,  been  a  nightmare  to  me.  I  stood 

Preside  £"£  entrance  opposite  the 
presidents  box,  so  shocked  I  could 
not  move.  The  audience  was  in  a 
panic.  Lallra  Keene,  the  leading  wo 
man     rushed   up;   I  saw  her    hold  thel 

hWi^  tJ,M''esklent  in  her  lap    The 
fls°}.     ,V«    wound      fen    0Pn    her 

PerVon  if^fee  W  "*  T^ 
directions   ^r\?°,  ?he  save  direct 

"It  was  f  vlT°,ning'  Physicians. 
Pie  out  of  th^\.flCUlt  t0  get  the  Peo1 
Preswent  £?\°USe  eVen  after  ^e 
seemed-    0  4   gfe"      £m°Ved'      AU 

"With  tje  dea' 
next  day,  TVashin, 
of  mournlag 


of    the   President 
ion  turned  to  a  city 


were  told  we  mutt  not  ]»««  cv,       .T 
Being  from  Viwffifa    ^  Xo     Partment- 

Ktaffi&.^-^S^ 

a^^h^enl-—  5?S 
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from  Jennie  Gourley  Struthers,  whc 
was  living  in  Milford,  Penn  The  oth™ 
is  William  Ferguson.  hei 

'W'^9^  T  United  *»*»  and  Can 
fiance  AU 0T}\tAmeric*n  Newspaper  1" 
"aDce. AU  ng-hts  reserved.)      ' 


Wynkoop,  Mrs.   Frank 


Eye- Witness  Recalls  Scene 


of  Lincoln  s  Assassination 


"One  visit  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  our  the- 
ater I  recall  very  vividly.  It  was  at  the 
time  we  were  playing  'Camille.'  Mrs. 
Lincoln  appeared  with  a  large  party  of 
women  and  during  the  play  all  of  the 
women,  including  Mrs.  Lincoln,  enjoyed 
a  good  cry. 

Later   President   Lincoln   again    ap- 


Los  Ange.es  Woman,  Actress  in  Ford's  Theater  the  Night  of  Booth's  Mad        -La* 

aci,  neara   i-atai  Miot,  Saw  Slayer  Escape   and  Recumbent   Form   of    peared  at  the  theater,  having  returned 

Dying  President  Who  a  Few  Months  Before  Had  Saved  Her  Brother,    from  the  front,  and  was  a  spectator  at  i 

a  Captured  Blockade  Runner.  '    Performances  of  'Married  Life'  and  'The 

I  Rough  Diamond.'    One  remarkable  thing 

"Wh  "'  -:   ■-    ■-  -      'about  the  President  as  I  remember  was 

thpffpLvV   Sa^  Presidenfc  Lincoln    forl!the   fact    that<    although    he   seemed    to 

He >t nrnoi me*hewas  sitting  at  his  desk  :!  thoroughly  enjoy  the  plays,  he  seldom 

DlPs«nti? j*8uWe  entered  and  inquired    aPPlauded.    His  smiles  were  infrequent,: 

Pleasantly  if  he  could  be  of  any  service    too>  and  he  would  generally  sit  in  the 

Her  «nh«  rv,° a%    Could    scarcely    speak     corner  of  the  box  away  from  the  stage1 

"Thp  Pr»ar'     r  Janguage  incoherent'    and    hold   the    curtain    so    that  people 

low -tnnf  ««!♦?,  SP0ke  t0  her  in  a  calm'  '  would  not  stare  at  him.    He  was  among 

telling  ho    dt.°'d  her  t0  rest  a  bit  before  < tne  few  theatergoers  of  the   day,,  how- 

fold  hi  "J'ssion.     When  finally  she   !  ever*  wno  always  remained  for  the  farce, 

Norf   It       °  °nly   S0D    in   PriS0n   at  fi  custom  t.n  ataee,  a faiv»o 

dent  listened   Intently™ When^X 
finished,  he  told  h^  L    ™nen  sne  had 

uer  worry.  Te  were  told  that  a  de- 
cision would  be  reached  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  and  that  she  would  be  noti- 


a  Captured  Blockade  Runner. 

The  approach  of  the  one  hundrad  and 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  brought  forth  two 
memory  pictures  of  the  President,  now 
'given  to  the  world  in  an  interview  by. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wynkoop. 

Mrs.  Wynkoop,  who  is  living  in  re- 
tirement in  Los  Angeles,  is  more  than 
70  years  old.  As  a  girl — as  Miss  Tru- 
man from  Virginia — she  accompanied 
her  mother  to  the  White  House  in  1864 
to  appeal  to  Lincoln  for  the  life  of 
her  brother,  who  had  been  arrested  as  a 
blockade  runner.  The  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful. 

As  a  young  actress  a  few  months 
later,  a  member  of  the  cast  at  Ford's 
theater,  where  Lincoln  was  shot,  she 
heard  the  pistol  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
a  moment  after  the  assassin,  glancing 
toward  the  stage  from  the  President's 
box.  had  nodded  to  her  In  recognition. 
Mrs.  Wynkcop's  story  follows. 


■fTf"^  HE  first  time   I   saw   President 

Lincoln   was  September  3,  1864. 

My  mother  and  I  had  gone  to 

J4.      Washington    August    20    to    see 

him    in   behalf  of   my  brother— only   a 

boy— who    had    been    put   in   prison    in  I 

Norfolk,  Va„  for  running  the  blockade. 

Before  going  to  Washington  we  had 


PRAYED   AT  PRESIDENT'S   FEET. 

"As  I  now  remember  the  man,  he  was 


it  then  being  the  custom  to  stage  a  farce 
or  comedy  following  the  drama. 

"It  was  the  evening  of  Friday,  April 
14,  1865,  when  Laura  Keene,  Harry 
Hawk  and  John  Dyatt  were  appearing 
in  'The  American  Cousin,'  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  appeared 
in  the  President's  box.  We  were  all 
notified  of  the  fact  and  I  managed  to 
look  into  the  box  and  saw  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  on  a  new  spring  dress  of  a 
small  pinhead  check  gray  silk,  with  a 
bonnet  of  the  same  material.    Previous 


^Civ,iC  sums  lo   wasmngton  we  had     waraness  and   his   voice  was   moderate 
a?P^aI!d„t0  General  Wolfe,  in  command  !and  kindly.'    One  thing  I  noticed  at  this 

at   Norfolk   at   thof  +i™„     f _., time   nnH    ™    i„t _.  .     .   aL    ulls 


possessed  of  the  most  kindly  face  I  have  t-?^-  .°-f  tne  same  material.  Previous 
ever  looked  upon.  While  he  was  tall \tV^S  U?e  she  had  geared  always  in 
and  perhaps  ungainly  in  appearance  he  -JEK?  "     We  aU  ^^  nn  ^ 

did    not   give   any   impression    of   awk- 


at  Norfolk  at  that  time,  for  a  release  or 
a  pardon,  but  were  told  that  the  only 
person  possessing  authority  to  grant  it 
was  the  President. 

"We  did  not  know  how  to  raise  funds 
to  get  to  Washington  even  after  General 
Wolfe  had  given  us  a  pass,  as  our 
worldly  goods  at  that  time  consisted  of 
a  barrel  or  two  of  Confederate  money 
which  would  buy  us  practically  nothing 

*4s  ass*"1  our  siaves  * 

"By  pawning  all  the  jewelry  in  tht 
SJJ^I**  Washington.    On   ar 


time  and  on  later  occasions  when  I  saw 
him  was  that  his  necktie  was  always 
askew  But  for  this  detail  his  dress 
was  always  immaculate. 
i  "Mother  was  so  overcome  with  his 
kindness  that  she  knelt  at  his  feet  and 

ss&s  s: u^-  He  shook  *& 

"After  eight  days  mother  could  wait 
:„?nfr'  0«r  f«nds  were  nearly  K  ' 
hausted  so  we  went  again  to  the  White 
House.  This  time  we  were  compelled  to 
wait  an  hour  or  more  and  again'ecSned 
on  that  haircloth  sofa  in  the  hallway 

We   found    ttiQ    D„„„;.i ^  .    J 


I  later  learned  that  General  Grant 
had  been  invited  to  accompany  the 
party  but  was  unable  to  attend.  As  it 
had  been  announced  the  President  and 
the   commanding   officer   of   the   Union 

crowdSedW°Uld    aPPear'    the    h0USe    was 

RECOGNIZED  BY  ASSASSIN. 

"Everything     started     smoothly     and 

f rUnm    »    f^  ♦*""    C°mi,lg    °ff    the    Stage 

from  a  front  scene  I  tarried  for  a  mo- 
PrZi^Jh\WiQSS  and'  l00kiQS  to  the 
Booth  tS^b°X'  noticed  John  Wilkes 
Booth  standing  in   the  corner  near  its 

thatahe%hAt  ,??  X  th0Ught  jt  Peculiar 
that  he  should  be  standing  there  but 
remembered  that  it  was  often  the  cus 

PrTsident's0;9  "fd  &CtreSSeS  t0  ^  to  *« 
<eo  de°t  s  box  for  introduction. 

^lt  saw^ne  Sizing  at  him  and  re- 


rto  was  standing  guard  and  I  wafCrl  U>  "re  was  no  prooTth.t  h'  ™  B"   '"  Krd , *S*3%  f  IV"   SteM    «™    * 

|  no  said  it  had  been  forwarded  to  Gen     scream  " 

eral  Wolfe.  eu"        "i  si 


|  eral  Wolfe. 

"Mother's  gratitude  knew  no  bounds 


MOTHER  PAINTED  AT  DOOR. 

nJ!lJ?n*  !he  door  beH  aiul  a  sentrv  ap 

peared  and  asked  our  business.     I  told   Tho  p  ■ 

The  President  said  he  appreciated  her 


*.  *- ■    "«.*     »Juoiiieaa.      j.    cola 

him  we  had  come  seeking  an  interview 
with  the  President.  He  said  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  out  of  the  city.  At  that,  mother 
gasped  and  fell  in  a  faint  at  'the  S 
try's  feet.  A  soldier  rushed  to  her  as- 
s  stance  and  lifting  her  from  the  floor 
Placed  her   on  a   haircloth  sofa  in   the 

XSfaS  d°0r  aDd   handed   -   * 

th»T^6  Sentry'  wno  was  unable  to  leave 
f  J™  °0r'  rang  a  bel1  and  a  negro  in  uni- 
fis  waiieSWe/ed-  He^as  asked  to  send 
ms  wife— an  experienced  nurse  who 
qu.ckly  revived  my  mother.  Later  a 
doctor  appeared  and  finding  we  were 
strangers  and  from  the  South  he  Took 

i2^,h0r  where  we  awaited 
tne  :  eturn  of  the  President. 

tember'l^nff  t0  ^e  White  House  Sep- 
th?H«  r  °Und  the  same  sentry  at 
the  door,  in  half  an  hour' he  took  us  to 
another  guard,  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  President's  room.    We  were  ushered 


thanks  and  wished  us  a  safe  journey  on 
our  departure.  Our  joy  was  so  great 
that  we  were  both  in  a  near  state  of  col- 


horror     LOOS'  ZZ*%  that   shriek  of 
it  was  Mrs  L  nfoln  wh.d  "le  b°X  J  saw 
"Just  then  I  Cs°aw  a  mrnS  8Cp1ffun^  I 
ward  me.    His  SZ  nai  pushing  to- 

>recognized  him   a, %Pi    e  ,and   drawn>   I ' 
..-  u^,u  m  a  uear  state  of  col.  Jennie    QourI™      noJ°hnToWi!kes  Booth.  ! 
lapse  as  we  left  the  White  House.    I  re-  Struthers,  another  IZrwTi  ?°Urley 
member  now  how  hot  the  day  was  and  ime  reached  my  Side    I,  R     ^by  tMs 
t^  1™Z*?  t0  ask  the  President  for  a  ln  .his   flight   he  lunged   a?°,?th  PalSed 
dunk  of  water  when  we  were  in  his  of-  Pife    in    his    right   hand      wS   Vth   a 

Mss   Gourley's   gown  He    Slasnecl 

^^IS^T^ has  aIwa^ 


fice,  but  was  afraid.  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  seem  to  mind  the  heat,  however,  and 
appeared  very  cool  and  comfortable  dur- 
ing the  interview 

"Mot! 
mained 


"Mother  returned  to  Norfolk,  but  I  re-  H  S°  ^ockedTcoufj  not"  £??W'B 
ained  to  secure  employment.  ludience  was  in  a  panic     fc  The 

at  FOR,d's  raEATEK.  J;  fading  woman,  rushed'up!  *™% 

"Deciding    that     I     would    attempt    fi  tf  ft  ft  ?  *  ^"1 
theatrical  career  I  first  applied  to  John  »n  heAown     ^  h'°m  his  ^ound  feH 
T.  Ford  at  his  theater  on  Tenth  street^  wl."      ?'    She  seenied  to  be  the  pool 
and  was  very  lucky,  being  engaged ItoffLfZ?'*^  ^    Bhet£<££ 
he  season,  which  began  September  22,  summoning  physicians. 


1864 


SUNDAY    MORNING, 

returned  my  nod  of  recognition.  Then 
t  ,tm?ed  to  go  to  my  dressing-room. 
I  had  only  taken  a  few  steps  when  I 
heard  a  pistol  shot.  There  was  no 
shooting  in  the  play.  Then  I  heard  a 
woman  scream. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  shriek  of 
horror.  Looking  toward  the  box  I 
saw  it  was  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  was 
screaming. 

"Just  then  I  saw  a  man  rushing  to- 
ward me.  His  face  pale  and  drawn, 
I  recognized  him  as  John  Wilkes 
-Booth.  Jennie  Gourley— now  Jennie 
i?  %  I7  gratters— another  actress, 
had,  by  this  time,  reached  my  sideV 
As  Booth  passed  in  his-  flight,  he 
lunged  at  us  with  a  knife  in  his  right 
hand.  .  He  slashed  Miss  Gourley's 
gown.  J 

"The  scene  that  followed  has  al- 
waysi  been  a  nightmare  to  me.  I  stood 
at  the  first  entrance  opposite  the 
President's  box,  so  shocked  I  could 
not  move.  The  audience  was  in  a 
panic.  Laura  Keene,  the  leading  wo-i 
™a"'   r"s,h£d   UP;  I  saw  her   hold  the 

hf„andi°ff  t^PJesident  in  her  ^p  The! 
f™  ]>is  wound  fell  on  her! 
™'  Sf.  sf emed  to  be  the  coolest 
person  in  vie  ahouse.  She  gave  direct 
directions  |r Summoning:  physicE 
ole    Lr'f  trA"iCUlt  t0  set  the  *>eo' 

PrJdent  ?rSe  €Ven  after  the 
president    ^ad    *,een      removed.      All 

fenT6d  ^t0J36  gKTpln^  for  a  way  to 
lend  a  helping  hfnd,  but  no  one  had 
any^efini^idealstotbe^-^ 

"With  t|e  dea 
next  day,  Washin 
of  mourniig. 

"All  members  off  our  company  wer* 

ider      Slliniptnn      /»„_        '       ,'    ,   Ble 

for      several    days 

*ere  torf>e^  not'TeavTthe' X 
and  all  our  mail  was  received  and  & 

Mrs.    Wynboq',   says    two   member, 

TheaLrTnTb*' ^c,h  Played  «^rt"  J 
allv  f    ^       6  Iaal  evenl"g  are  still 
a.JAve.-_.._^e_recentl(,    received   a    card 


of    the   President 
Ion  turned  to  a  city 
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from   Jennie   Gourley    Struthera,   who 

iTwur  US  ^  M1Iford'  Penn-  The^othei 
is  William  Ferguson. 

(Copyrig-ht,  1925.  in  United  States  and  Can' 
flan™ N°rt\tAmerlcan  Newspaper  1) 
nance.     All  rig-hts  reserved.)      '  | 


Wynkoop,  Mrs.  Prank 


Eye- Witness  Recalls  Scene 

or  Lincoln  s  Assassination 


.,w,  _:    -  -      -  -      lauuui   me  jrresuueiu  as  i  rememDer  was 

th A  ««*■♦«     Sa7  Presidenfe  Lincoln    forlithe   fact    that    although    he   seemed   to 
He  turnArf6'        Was  sittin&  at  his  desk,  j1  thoroughly  enjoy  the  plays,  he  seldom 


Los  Angeles  Woman,  Actress  in  Ford's  Theater  the  Night  of  Booth's  Mad 
Act,  Heard  Fatal  Shot,  Saw  Slayer  Escape  and  Recumbent  Form  of 
Dying  President  Who  a  Few  Months  Before  Had  Saved  Her  Brother, 
a  Captured  Blockade  Runner. 

The  approach  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  brought  forth  two 
memory  pictures  of  the  President,  now 
'given  to  the  world  in  an  interview  by. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wynkoop. 

Mrs.  Wynkoop,  who  is  living  in  re- 
tirement in  Los  Angeles,  is  more  than 
70  years  old.  As  a  girl— as  Miss  Tru- 
man from  Virginia — she  accompanied 
her  mother  to  the  White  House  in  1S64 
to  appeal  to  Lincoln  for  the  life  of 
her  brother,  who  had  been  arrested  as  a 
blockade  runner.  The  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful. 

As  a  young  actress  a  few  months 
later,  a  member  of  the  cast  at  Ford's 
theater,  where  Lincoln  was  shot,  she 
heard  the  pistol  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
a  moment  after  the  assassin,  glancing 
toward  the  stage  from  the  President's 
box.  had  nodded  to  her  in  recognition. 
Mrs.  Wynkcop's  story  follows. 


"One  visit  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  our  the- 
ater I  recall  very  vividly.  It  was  at  the 
time  we  were  playing  'Camille.'  Mrs. 
Lincoln  appeared  with  a  large  party  of 
women  and  during  the  play  all  of  the 
women,  including  Mrs.  Lincoln,  enjoyed 
a  good  cry. 

"Later   President   Lincoln   again    ap-: 
peared  at  the  theater,  having  returned 
from  the  front,  and  was  a  spectator  at  I 
performances  of  'Married  Life'  and  'The 
Rough  Diamond.'    One  remarkable  thing 
about  the  President  as  I  remember  was 


PRAYED   AT  PRESIDENT'S   FEET. 

"As  I  now  remember  the  man,  he  was 
possessed  of  the  most  kindly  face  I  have 

■  ever  looked  upon.  While  he  was  tall 
and  perhaps  ungainly  in  appearance  he 

|  did  not  give  any  impression  of  awk- 
wardness and  his  voice  was  moderate 
and  kindly.  One  thing  I  noticed  at  this 
time  and  on  later  occasions  when  I  saw 
him   was   that  his   necktie  was  always 

askew.     But    for   this   detail   his    dress 

was  always  immaculate. 

"Mother    was    so   overcome   with    his 

kindness  that  she  knelt  at  his  feet  and 

uttered  a  prayer  of  thanks.  Mr.  Lincoln 


He    shook   hands 


THE  first  time  I  saw  President 
Lincoln  was  September  3,  1864 
My  mother  and  I  had  gone  to 
Washington  August  20  to  see 
him  m  behalf  of  my  brother— only  a 
boy— who  had  been  put  in  prison  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  running  the  blockade. 
Before  going  to  Washington  we  had 
appealed  to  General  Wolfe,  in  command 
at  Norfolk  at  that  time,  for  a  release  or 
a  pardon,  but  were  told  that  the  only 
person  possessing  authority  to  grant  it 
was  the  President. 

"We  did  not  know  how  to  raise  funds 
to  get  to  Washington  even  after  General 
Wolfe  had  given  us  a  pass,  as  our 
worldly  goods  at  that  time  consisted  of 
a  barrel  or  two  of  Confederate  money 
^L^^^il^yj^Practically  nothing. 
We  had  lived  in  the  South  for  man 
years,  our  plantation  had  been  the  scena 
of  several  battles  and  our  slaves  ha^ 
been  taken  from  us. 

"By  pawning  all  the  jewelry  in  the 
r^nlJlug0t  t0  W^hington.  On  ar 
£♦£*  wutIle  capital  w6  to0k  a  carriage 
to  the  White  House.  The  day  was  very 
warm/  Mother,  nearly  exhausted,  had 
to  be  helped  up  the  steps  by  a  soldier 
ftil    wS  Siandm,f  Suard  and  I  was  fear  there  was  no  proof  that 

2i?F&£5T  before  we  Hhhe%S1t^L%sr7Sdapard-a^ 

I  ne  said  it  had  been  forwarded  to  Gen 

MOTHER  PAINTED  AT  DOOR.  eralWoIfe.  .    V     ,• 

"I  rang  the  door  bell  and  a  sentry  aJ      "Mother's  gratitude  knew  no  bounds 
peared  and  asked  our  business.     I  "told 
wuwu  h^d  come  seeking  an  interview 
with  the  President.  He  said  Mr.  Lincoln 
was   out  of  the  city.     At   that,  mother 

fAT?^  /e11  ,\U  a  faint  at  tte   »e£ 
try  s  feet.     A  soldier  rushed  to  her  as- 
sistance and  lifting  her  from  the  floor 
placed  her   on  a  haircloth  sofa   in   the 

hismwaifeSWTed-  HVvaS  asked  t0  send 
nis  wife— an  experienced  nurse  who 
quickly  revived  my  mother.  Later  a  I 
doctor  appeared  and  finding  we  were 
strangers  and  from  the  South  he  Took' 
us  to  a  private  house,  where  we  awaited 
the  return  of  the  President  «*WdUea 

"We  returned  to  the  White  House  Sen 
uT^  3  arnd  f0Und  the  same  sentry  aPt 
^  A  °r-  In  half  an  hour  he  took  us  to 
another  guard,  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  President's  room.    We  were  ufhered 


nlM«n?i,?.?lwe  entered  and  inquired    applauded.     His  smiles  were  infrequent, 

yieasantiy  if  he  could  be  of  any  service    too>  and  he  would  generally  sit  in  the 

(Her  cfhhc  ™°  a,    C0,uld    scarcely    speak      co™er  of  the  box  away  from  the  stage 

<<m,     n  madesher  language  incoherent'  ' aiir1    hold    the.    curtain    Kn    tw   ™nni0 

The  President  spoke  to  her  in  a  calm 

EH.""1  told, her  to  rest  a  SA3S5 
^l^T^ZiyZTi flnalIy  she 

Norfolk  as  a  bSc^?  r^J?.  fhe^esf 
dent   listened   intently.     When   she   hfrf 

advised  her  to  get  some  rettlTce^l 
ner  mrYy.     We-were   told   that  a  de- 
cision would  be  reached  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  and  that  she  would  be  noti- 


and  hold  the  curtain  so  that  people 
would  not  stare  at  him.  He  was  among 
the  few  theatergoers  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, who  always  remained  for  the  farce, 
it  then  being  the  custom  to  stage  a  farce 
or  comedy  following  the  drama. 

"It  was  the  evening  of  Friday,  April 
14,  1865,  when  Laura  Keene,  Harry 
Hawk  and  John  Dyatt  were  appearing 
in  'The  American  Cousin,'  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  appeared 
in  the  President's  box.  We  were  all 
notified  of  the  fact  and  I  managed  to 
look  into  the  box  and  saw  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  on  a  new  spring  dress  of  a 
small  pinhead  check  gray  silk,  with  a 
bonnet  of  the  same~~material.  Previous 
to  this  time  she  had  appeared  always  in 
evening  dress.  We  all  remarked  on  the 
change. 

"I  later  learned  that  General  Grant 
bad  been  invited  to  accompany  the 
party,  but  was  unable  to  attend.  As  it 
had  been  announced  the  President  and 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Union 
forces  would  appear,  the  house  was 
crowded. 

RECOGNIZED  BY  ASSASSIN. 

"Everything     started     smoothly     and 


heinorf  v,~„  +    V     T  °-  mi-  •L,incoln        ."*clJ"-umg     started     smoothly     and 


would    be   all    right 
with  both  of  us. 

'After  eight  days  mother  could  wait 
han?PTr-  °Ur  fUQdS  Were  nearly  ex- 
Hn»«L  ™°  W.e  WeQt  Egain  to  the  White 
House.  This  time  we  were  compelled  to 
wait  an  hour  or  more  and  again^e  ifned 
on  that  haircloth  sofa  in  the  hallway. 

We  found  the  President  remembered 
us;    We  were  informed  that  my  broth- 

t6haSt   C»nntnhad    b6en    investigated    and; 
that     another     accusation— espionage- 
had    been   found   against   him.    But    as  I 
ltrL™>*n?»™oi  that  he  was  a  spy 


mZ  VTl  SC6Qe  l  tarried  for  a  3* 
ment  in  the  wings  and,  looking  to  the 

Booth  ?ttS„b°X'-  n°ticed    ^hn    Wilkes 
Booth  standing  in  the  corner  near  its  | 

SK,^  l  th0Ught  jt  PecuIia" 
that  he  should  be  standing  there    but 

remembered  that  it  was  offen  the  cus- 
tom of  actors  and  actresses  to  go  to  the 
President's  box  for  introduction 
hirSZ?      saw/fe  ^zing  at  him  and  re- 
turned my  nod, of  recognition.    Then  I 

£?6t«irt0  g°  i°  my  dressing  ro<™ 
had    taken    only   a    few    steps    when    I 

heard  a  pistol  shot.  There  was  no  shoot 
-Se-  the  play.   Then  I  heard  a  wo^an" 


The  President  said  he  appreciated  her 
thanks  and  wished  us  a  safe  journey  on 
our  departure.  Our  joy  was  so  grea? 
that  we  were  both  in  a  near  state  of  col- 
lapse as  we  left  the  White  House  I  re- 
member now  how  hot  the  day  was  and 


hoSofto^  tf0°;ird  SY^  of 

it  was  Mrs   T  i„L„    l         e  box  T  saw 

"Just  SenTsll TmT  s-e.a-ing. 

ward  me.    His  ttZ  n„,     n  ™shing  to- 


member  now  how  hot  the  day  was  and  lme  reached  my  side  i'  B  J"-  "^ 
how  I  longed  to  ask  the  President  for  a  ,n  .his  flight  he  lunged  afn?  **X*ed 
dunk  of  water  when  we  were  in  his  of.  pmife,  in    his    ,.,■„>,     Z*a  ,at   "s   with   a 


drink  of  water  when  we  were  in  his  of- 
fice, but  was  afraid.  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  seem  to  mind  the  heat,  however  and 
appeared  very  cool  and  comfortable'  dur- 
mg  the  interview 


fO*  Oou^y-s^wn11^-    *>  ^ 

irst   entrance^  onno,^-,,1  Sl°0d  at  th* 
•ox,  so  shoc^/?P°S    !  the  President's 


"Mother  returned  to  Norfolk  but  I  re  'ox'  so  shocked  I  could  nnt    Presidenfs 

mained  to  secure  employment.'  rS"  ^dience  was  inapac     &  The 

..^. .t'  --«  ~  S  S/ThA-^J-he^p!  ?» 


aier  Ian      Th!  -^?&C\  2f  tIle  President    i 
theatrical  career  I  first  applied  to  John  m  her  .own     S?°d  fr°m  his  ™>und  feH 
T    Ford  at  his  theater  on  Tenth  street/st  person  fn"  t^i  Seemed  to  be  the  coo  - 
and  was  very  lucky,,  being  engaged  fo/ions  f^      n  the  Ilouse-    She  gave  direc 
he  season,  which  began  September  22  °    summoning  physicians 


ALL  DEllRED    TO  HELP. 

"It  was  very  lifficult  to  get  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  hqtise  even  .after  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  removed.  All  seemed  to 
be  groping  for  a  way  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  but  no  one  had  any  definite  idea 
as  to  the  actual  situation. 

"With  the  death  of  the  President  next 
day,  Washington  turned  to  a  city  of 
mourning. 

"All  members  of  our  company  were 
under  suspicion  for  several  days.  *  While 
not  placed  under  arrest,  we  were  told 
we  must  not  leave  the  city  and  all  our 
mail  was  received  and  delivered  to  us  at 
the  war  department.  Being  from  Vir- 
ginia I  was  unable  to  get  away  from 
Washington  until  the  next  autumn." 

Mrs.  Wynkoop  says  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  which  played  at 
Ford's  theater  that  evening  are  still 
alive.  She  recently  received  a  card  from 
Jennie  Gourley  Struth\ers,  who  was  liv- 
ing in  Milford,  Pa.  The  other  is  Wil- 
liam  Ferguson. 
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MRS.    FRANK   WYNKOOP.    ONE   OF   THE   FEW    NOW    LIVING     WHO    WERE    PRESENT     WHEN   ! 
LINCOLN    WAS    ASSASSINATED. 


Wynkoop,  Mrs.   Frank 
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Brother  saved  "by  Lincoln 
Assassination  of  Lincoln 


ASSASSINATION  LIVE  HERE 


One  Was  an  Actress  in  the  Cast  of 
Cousin;"    Another   a    Call 
Next-Door  Neighbor 
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BT   SI   SNIDER 

There  are  living  in  Los  Angeles  several  persons  who  directly  touched  the  fringes  of  the 
great  tragedy  o£  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birthday  is  tomorrow. 

Living  in  retirement  in  Hollywood  is  an  old  actress  who  was  in  the  cast  of  "Our  American 
Cousin"  and  was  on  the  stage  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot. 

Prof.  Gilbert  Bailey  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  lived  next  door  to  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  111.,  as  a  child. 

The  program  boy  at  Ford's  Theater  is  living  in  Los  Angeles  and  until  lately  the  call 
boy  who  summoned  the  actors  to  the  stage  was  a  member  of  the  Hollywood  colony. 

Most  of  these  facts  together  with  much  hitherto  unpublished  data  have  been  brought  to  life 
by  the  Rockett  Film  Company,  which  is  planning  to  make  a  motion  picture  of  Lincoln's  life 
and  whose  researches  have  continued  for  a  year  or  more. 

One    of   the    most   interesting   of4>      "We    had    sacrificed    more    than*took    note    of   the    plays    he    liked. 


the  living  witnesses  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  Mrs.  Frank  Wynkoop 
of  Los  Angeles,  whose  stage  name 
was  Helen  Truman,  or-  Trueman, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  program  of 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  the  night  President  Lincoln  was 
shot. 

Miss  Truman,  whose  real  name 
was  Helen  Coleman,  was  born  in' 
Norfolk,  Va.,  of  a  fine  old  south- 
ern family  and  her  people  cast 
their  fortunes  with  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

She  first  r§iw  President  Lincoln 
at  the  White  House,  Sept.  3.  1864, 
where  she  went  with  her  mother  to 
intercede  for  the  life  of  her  broth- 
er, who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  for  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade    of    the    port    of   Norfolk. 

SAVED  HER  BROTHER 

"The  President  received  us  most 
kindly,"  said  Mrs.  Wynkoop,  look- 
ing back  with  clear  vision  through 
the  fifty-eight  years  intervening, 
and  his  great  sympathy  quite  over- 
came my  poor  mother  and  myself. 
It.  was  terribly  hot,  but  the  Presi- 
dent gave  no  evidence  of  discom- 
fort and  quite  made  us  forget  it. 
He  heard  our  sad  story,  asked  a  few 
questions  and  said: 

"  'Go  home,  make  yourselves 
comfortable  and  do  not  worry.  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done,  but  I 
think  I  can  assure  you  now  that  if 
the'  facts  are  as  yeil  stare  them 
this  boy  will  not  be  executed.  Re- 
turn here  in  ten  days.'  " 

"After  the  long,  hot  ten  days, 
full  of  anxiety  asd  alarms  we  re- 
turned to  the  White  House  and, 
after  an  hour's  wait,  were  called 
into  the  President's  office,  where 
we  saw  at  once  by  the  expression 
of  his  face  that  he  had  good  news 
for  us. 

"He  explained  that  my  brother's 
case  had  been  complicated  by  a 
charge  of  spying,  -but  that  he  had 
been  found  not  guilty  of  that 
charge  and  President  Lincoln,  him- 
self, had  pardoned  him  of  the  oth- 
«r. 

PELL  ON  KNEES 

"We  both  fell  on  our  knees  to 
thank  him  and  there  were  tears  in 
his  sad  and  weary  eyes  when  he 
showed  us  the  door.  Since  then  I 
have  alwa3's  adored  him  and  my 
mother  never  ceased  to  bless  him. 


$20,000  worth  pf  family  jewels  and 
heirlooms  for  lawyers  before  we 
appealed  to  President  Lincoln  and 
I  was  forced  to  s.e%k  a  theatrical 
engagement  to  earn  a  living  for 
mother  and  me.  John  T.  Ford  of 
Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  gave 
me  a  chance  and  my  first  appear- 
ance was  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy 
Florence  in  "Dombey  &  Son,"  Sept. 
22,  1864. 

"In  those  days  it  was  the  prac- 
tice for  established  stars  to  travel 
from  one  theater  to  another  alone, 
or,  in  rare  cases,  with  one  or  two 
leading  people  the  theater  stock 
company  supplying  the  rest  of  the 
cast.  The  iteinerant  star  usually 
provided  the  play  and,  in  some 
cases  the  scenry,  costumes  and 
props,  but  ordinarily  these  were 
supplied  by  the  theater. 

THE  FATEFUL  NIGHT 

"From  September  22,  to  the 
night  of  the  assassination,  April 
14,  1865,  President  Lincoln  at- 
tended the  theater  43  often  as  af- 
fairs of  state   would   permit  and  I 


for  I  was  Inexpressibly  grateful  to 
him  and  on  the  nights  he  came 
to  see  us  I  tried  to  be  at  my 
best  and,  in  so  far  as  r*y  oppor- 
tunities admitted,  I  watched  every 
movement  of  the  President  and  his 
parties. 

"For  example,  I  noticed  that  he 
never  applauded  with  his  hands, 
but  he  laughed  heartily  on  occasion 
and  his  face  spoke  plainly  of  his 
approval.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  always  attested  her  ap- 
preciation by  clapping  her  hands 
and  sending  us  flowers  and,  like 
all  real  women,  she  seemed  to  en- 
joy a  good  cry  when  the  play 
turned  to    pathos. 

PLAYS  HE  SAW 
"President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  nev- 
er came  to  the  theater  together 
except  on  the  night  of  the  assas- 
sination and  when  they  appeared 
together  that  night  we  were  all 
surprised  and  remarked  about  it.  - 
"During  the  time  I  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the"  Ford  Stock  Company 
President  Lincoln  came  to  see 
Junius  Benten  Eooth  in  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  J.  B.  Roberts  in 
"Faust,"  Peter  Ritchings  in  "The 
Viviandiere,"  William  Burton  in 
"Caste,"  Lotta  in  "The  Seven  Sis- 
ters," "Married  Life,"  by  our  com- 
pany; "Paul  Pry,"  with  John  B. 
Owens;  "The  Rivals,"  "Jack  Cade" 
arid  "Metamora,"  with  Edwin  For- 
rest, supported  by  John  McCol- 
lough;  and  then  came  Laura 
Keene  with  Harry  Hawk  and  John 
Dyott  in  "The  Workingmen  of 
Washington"  and  "Our  American 
Cousin."  Miss  Keene's  last  appear- 
ance was  Friday,  April  14,  1865 
and  as  it  had  been  announced 
that  both  the  President  and  Gen. 
Grant  were  to  be  present  the  at- 
tendance was  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  house  was  packed 
to  the  walls,  there  being  no  fire 
restriction   in   those   days. 

"I  saw  the  Presidential  party 
when  they  arrived  and  was  «^ar 
enourh  to  them  to  note  how  Mrs. 
Lincoln    was    dressed.  She    did 

not  wear  evening  dress  but  a  new 
spring  silk,  light  gray  in  color  and 
with  a  black  pinhead  check  and 
bonnet  to  match.  Ordinarily  she 
wore  an  evening  gown  with  a  head 
dress  Of  flowers. 


HOW  MRS.  LIXCOLN  LOOKED 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  beautiful, 
but  good-looking,  animated,   digni- 
fied and  she  had  a  million   dollars 
worth    of    that      wonderful      thing 
called    personality    and    she    would 
have    been    distinguished    in      any 
company.  .'■  .    <  ~. 

"I  first  met  J.  Wilkes  Booth  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Ford  to  our 
company  on  Christmas  night,  1864. 
Booth   was    not   a   member   of   our 
company,     but     he     was    a    great 
friend  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Emerson,  lead-, 
ing-man  of  our  stock  company,  and 
he  came  to  the  theater  often  to  see 
Emerson.  .....        L, 

"We  all  resnected  Booth  because 
he    was    a   good    actor,    was    cour- 
teous  and   kindly,    but   none    of   us 
ex-cent  ..Mr.      Emerson     felt     very 
friendly    toward    him    because    he 
was    cold,    taciturn,    aloof    and    at 
times  seemed  almost  arrogant, 
SAW  BOOTH  WAITING 
"The   ni"ht   of  the   assassination 
I      saw      him      back      stage      near 
the    passage .  to    the    boxes    just    a 
few    minutes    before    the    shot    a*d 
we  nodded' cordially.  A  minute  lat- 
er  I   was  called   on    -.scene--    down 
front   and   did   not   think    anything 
of   Booth    being   there.    I    had .    Jusl 
finished    with    the    words:         Good 
evening,  Mr.  Trenchard  '  and  made 

my  exit  in  number  two  across  the  ! 
stage     from     the    Presidents    box 
when    I    turned    to    speak    to    our 
leading    lady,    Miss    Gouiley,    and 
Mr.  Withers,  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra,   who    were    standing    in    three. 
Then  I   started   into   my   dressing-  , 
room    and    had    taken    not     more 
than  three  steps  when  I  heard  the 
shot   that   killed   the  President,         , 
■  "It  alarmed   me  because  1  Knew 
there  was  no  shooting  in  our  play 
and  it  sounded  so  close  by. 
THE   WIFE'S   SCREAM 
"Instantly  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence—then    Mrs.    Lincoln  s    blood- 
curdling shriek  and  I  turned  about 
just   in   time   to   see   Booth   appar- 
ently fall  upon  the  stage  from  the 
President's  box.     He  at  once  arose, 
shouted     "Sic     Semper     TyrannU. 
and   ran   limping   across  the   staae 
directly   toward   me.      Then   I   savv 
that  he  brandished  a  knife    but  l 
was  too  amazed  to  move.     He  ran 
into    number   three    and    struck   at 
Miss   Gourley   and   Mr.    Withe*  •» 
he   passed,    cutting   Miss   Gourley  s 
dress   but  not  wounding  her.      His 
flight  and  death  are  history  but  I 
want    to   say   a  word   in,  behalf   of 
Ned    Spangler,    who    was    charged 
with  being  Booth's  accomplice      x 
never    knew    a   finer   boy    and    lm 
sure    he    had    nothing   to   ««■  witn 
Booth's   unspeakable    crime.      .  , 

"Mr  Lincoln's  scream  turned 
the  house  into  a  hell  of  no. Be. 
There  will  never  be  anything  like 
it  on  earth.  The  shouts,  groans, 
curses,  smashing  of  seats,  screams 
or  women,  shuffling  of  feet  ano 
cries  or  terror  created  a  pande- 
moni-m  that  must  have  been  more 
5SET2  hear  than  that  attend- 
ing, the  assassination  of  Caesar. 
Through  all  the  ages  it  will is  ana 
out  in  my  memory  as  the  hell  of 
hells. 


LAURA  KEENE  HELPED 

Miss  Keene  with  towels  and 
cologne  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
President  but,  of  course,  she  could 
do  no  good.  Our  entire  company 
was  arrested  but  was  released  in 
a  few  hour<,  and  placed  under  sur- 
veillance   of    the    secret    service. 

"None  of  us;  even  Mr.  Emtjia, 
could  ever  understand  Booth's  act. 
We  ascribed  it  to  fanaticism'  gone 
mad  and  aggravated,  possibly,  by 
exaggerated    ego. 

"To    me,    of    course,    because    of 
his:    saving     my     brother,     Lincoln 
was   v'ne   great  event   of   all   times, 
but  as  a  child  of  the  stage,  I  love 
to  think  of  him  a-  a  sincere  lover 
of  the   drama  and   a  friend   of  its  I 
exponents  and  his  life  itself  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  drama  of  history 
save  alone  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
PROGRAM  BOY  AT  FORD'S 
Joseph    Hazelton     is    a  ■  familiar  | 
figure  among  the  studios  of.  Holly- 
wood       At     7  0    he     is    still     active 
and    is   often    ca,,t    in    pictures    be- 
cause   he   is    a.    good    actor   and    a 
fine    type, 

Hazelton  was  a  program  Doy  at 
Ford's  Theater  tne  night  of  the 
assassination  and  he  stood  about 
nail  wav  between  stage  and  rear 
on  the  orchestra  floor  of  the  house 
\vhen  Booth  fired  the  fatal  shox. 

Hazeiton  Knew  Booth  very  -weu 
as  a  bov  would  know  a  men  whom 
be  saw  frequently,  who  was  kmu 
to  him  and  whom  he  admired  as** 
great    aulor. 

Tne  program  :boy  did  not  set 
Booth  the  night  of  the  tragedy 
until  he  dropped  to  the  stage  Iron, 
me  President's  box  and  half  rai: 
naif  staggered  across  it  brandish 
mg    his   knife. 

When  the  pandemon.um  of  noise 
oroke  loose  after  the  silence  wnict. 
followed  the  shot  the  boy,  terroi 
<?;ed  at  the  hell  around  him,  fough. 
his  way  to  the  front  of  the  theater 
end  out  the  door,  then  clear  of 
the  mob  he  ran  breathlessly  to  his 
home  and   sought  safety  in  bed. 

Mr.  Hazelton's  knowledge  dr  the 
Interior  of  Ford's  has  been  helpful 
to  producers  of  pictures  who  have 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  assas- 
sination scene   and   he   has  a  very1. 
interesting    lecture    upon    the   sub- 
ject which"  has  been  widely  heard. 
Of    the    attaches    of   the    theater 
present  that  night  the   only  living 
I  one    aside    from    Mr.    Hazelton    it 
|w.  J.  Ferguson,  the  call  Day,  who 
was    hurt    last    summer    while    at 
work    in    a    picture    in    Hollywood 
and  who  is  now  in  New  York. 
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vER  YATES  OF  ILLINOIS,  WHEN  A 
SAW  AND  TALKED  WITH  ABRAHA 


-I 


N  this  city  of  Washington,  on  a 
street  corner,  on  a  bright 
morning  of  a  day  which  must 
have  been  not  later  than  April 
14,  1865,  the  fatal  day  (on  which  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  was  assassinated)  and 
not  earlier  than  March  4  of .  that 
year,  a  very  tiny  boy  stood  on  tiptoe, 
trying  with  his  tiny  stature  to  look 
up  into  the  face  of  the  ♦tallest  man 
he  had  ever  Seen — a  very  tall  man — 
very  dark  as  to  hair  and  beard.  There 
was  doubt  when  the  little  fellow 
went  home  to  his  parents'  .boarding 
house  and  reported  that  President 
Lincoln  had  stopped  him  and  pulled 
his  ears  and  tousled  his  hair,  but  the 
little  fellow  never  doubted,  and  to- 
day, after  a  lapse  of  fifty-six  years,  1 
am  satisfied  that  on  that  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  and  talked  with  Father 
Abraham." 

That  is  how  Representative  Richard 
Yates  of  Illinois,  whose  father  was 
close  personal  .friend  of  Lincoln  and 
war  governor  of  the  state,  and  who, 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
has  been  both  governor  and  congress- 
man, describes  the  one  time  that  he 
best  recalls  of  having  met  and  talked 
with  Lincoln  in  the  flesh.  In  describ- 
ing how  the  personality  of  that  hero 
President  was  impressed  upon  his 
earliest  youth,  Representative  "fates 
■ays: 

"Men  and  women  are  wrong  who 
think  that  a  little  child  cannot  re- 
member things  which  happened  at 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  All 
mothers  know  that  if  you  talk  to  a 
child  about  one  thing  only,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper,  and  around  -the  fireside  in  the 
evening,  and  keep  it  up  for  your  long- 
dramatic  years,  that  child  will  re- 
member it.  It  so  happened  that  noth- 
ing- else'  was  talked  about  under  the 
roof  that  sheltered  me  in  1861,  1862, 
1863  and  1864  but  the  Union  and  the 
flag-,  the  Union  and  liberty,  the  Union 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  So  it  is  not 
strange  I  recognized  him  that  day, 
not  immodest  in  me  to  claim  that  I 
saw  him  once."    •» 

#    *    #    * 
THE    Yates    family    was    probably 


T_TE  Tells  of  Meeting  on  a  Street  Corner 
A  in  Washington — Representative  Yates' 
rather.  War  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  Great 
Friend  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Entire  Family  Was 
Intimately  Associated  With  Him— Old-Time 
Albums  of  Lincoln  Photographs. 


was 
more  intimately  associated  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  life  as  a 
national  leader  than  any  other.  Rep- 
resentative Yates  grew  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  was  born  of  the  inti- 
macy with  the-  great  martyred  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  per- 
sonal, professional  and  political  con- 
nection between  Representative  Yates' 
father  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
markable. They  were  born  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law  about  the  same 
time.  They  lived  in  adjoining-'  coun- 
ties— Lincoln  at  Springfield,  in  San- 
gamon county,  and  Gov.  Yates  at 
Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  county.  They 
traveled  the  circuit  together  as  prac- 
I  ticing-  lawyers.  They  both  served  in 
the  state  legislature  of  Illinois.  They 
both  served  in  Congress  here  in  the 
fifties.  The  one  was  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
1860  and  the  other  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois. 

It  may  be  stated  that  they  made  the 
oampaign  together,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  Lincoln  did  not  leave 


RICHARD       YATES,       CLOSE       PERSONAL,       PROFESSIONAL       AND 
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it,  but,  unfortunately,  have  lost  that, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere 
else.  I  cannot  now  quote  it,  but  in 
substance  it  was  this: 

"  'I  never  so  fully  realize  my  man- 
hood, I  never  feel  myself  so  fully 
rising  to  the  complete  exercise  of  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given  me,  as 
when  I  contemplate  my  country,  as- 
sailed and  in  danger,  and  I,  alone, 
standing  between  her  and  the  perils 
that  surround  her.' 

*  *  *  * 
"'-pHE  speech  was  full  of  what 
would  nowadays  be  called 
sophomorical  eloquence  and,  we  must 
remember,  was  written  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  merely 
a  member  of  the  little  Illinois  legis- 
lature, only  twenty-one  years  after 
Illinois  was  made  a  state  and  full 
twenty-two  years  before  the  eventful 
March,  1861,  when  he  was  inaugurat- 
ed as  President,"  Representative 
Yates   reminds.     "It  certainly   has   a 


lowed,  blue  sheet,  the  then  Senator 
Yates  wrote  eleven  years  later  to  one 
of  Lincoln's  biographers  that  this  was 
good  advice,   but  came  too  late. 

Another  pleasant  recollection  of 
Representative  Yates  is  that  his  own 
father  secured  from  President  Lincoln 
on  the  very  day  of  his  assassination, 
the  last  commission  he  ever  signed, 
for  another  famous  Ulinoisan.  He 
tells  the  story  thus: 

"On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
assassination  a  visit  to  the  White 
House  was  paid  by  my  father,  then 
a  senator,  and  another  Ulinoisan,  who 
had  been  a  presidential  elector,  and 
later  a  federal  judge,  and  later  a 
colonel  of  the  7th  Illinois  Cavalry. 
My  father  said:  'Mr.  President,  here 
is  the  man  you  want.'  The  President 
said,  'That's  So,  he'll  do,"  and  added,  I 
'I  am  going  to  send  you  to  New 
Orleans  to  be  collector  of  the  port. 
You  will  have  2,000  employes  under 
you,    all    northerners,    because    sub- 


.s  fi.ont  porch.  They  were  in  con- 
ant  consultation  during-  those  years. 
During  the  war  Got.  .Yates  visited 
Washington  frequently.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  in  1864  and,  took  his 
place  in  1865,  the  4th  of  March.  He 
was  almost  daily  in  consultation  with 
Lincoln  until  the  assassination  and 
death,  April  14,  1865. 

Representative    Yates    has    old-time 
family  albums  filled  with  pictures  of 


REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD 
YATES  OF  ILLINOIS,  SON  OF  THE 
WAR  GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS.  HE 
REMEMBERS  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 
SPEAKING  TO  HIM  ON  A  WASH- 
INGTON STREET  CORNER. 
(Harris  &  Ewing  photo.) 

[jinooln  at  various  ages  and  under 
a1ff<»r*itt  circumstances  that  are  an 
interesting'  study,  but  he  especially 
values  a  number  of  letters  in  Lin- 
coln's own  handwriting-  to  his  father, 
all  of  which  testify  to  the  intimate 
terms  of  their  friendship. 

Out  of  the  close  association  and 
study  of  Lincoln's  life  Representative 
Yates  has  been  impressed  by  one 
thought  which  he  never  saw  express- 
ed in  any  biography,  but  which  came 
to  him  while  reading-  some  of  Lin- 
coln's own  letters  and  speeches — that, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  he  himself  at 
times  g-ave  way  to  the  thought  that 
his  life  of  continued  ag-onizing  was 
intended  to  prepare  him  for  some 
great  test;  that  he  had  a  prophetic 
Vision  of  the  future. 

Representative  Yates  recalls  that  In 
1900  Prof.  Van  Buren  Denslow  of  New 
York  city  wrote  to  him,  stating-  that 
In  1860  he  had  left  in  Illinois  a  copy 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Springfield  in  1839,  another 
oopy  of  which  speech  Prof.  Denslow 
had  never  been  able  to  secure.  "I 
took  pleasure  In  hunting:  for  the  last 
pamphlet,"  says  Representative  Yates, 
"and  was  fortunate  enough,  to  find  It 
and  forward  It  to  Its  owner  forty 
years  after  he  had  parted  with  It. 
Bat  before  I  sent  It  back  I  read  It. 
J  shall  always  be  Impressed  with  its 
.  »slng  paragraph.    I  took  a  copy  of 


prophetic  sound,  and  whatever  his 
intention  when  writing  it,  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  in  the  midnight  hour, 
when  that  sentence  was  framed — in 
the  rare  and  radiant  moment  when 
his  wrought-up  brain  converted  that 
high  thought  to  his  swift  and  shining 
pen — Abraham  Lincoln  was  inspired. 
At  any  rate,  the  hour,  then  imagined, 
actually  came,  and  in  a  time  of  sad- 
ness and  of  darkness  that  was  to  all 
others  unutterably  appalling,  this 
man  who  could  not  be  appalled  took 
into  his  firm  grasp  the  quivering 
helm  of  the  then  struggling  ship  of 
state  and  never  lifted  his  hand  nor 
rested  bis  eye  until  it  entered  the 
haven  of  rest." 

Representative  Yates  says  that  an 
outstanding  '  feature  of  Lincoln,  as 
known  to  his  family,  was  that  he 
"loved  to  help  others.  He  frequently 
thought  about  others  before  they 
thought  about  themselves._^  He  was 
of  that  type  of  man  of  whom  it  can 
be  and  is  said,  'He  is  your  friend 
behind  your  back.'  " 

As  illustrating  this  point,  he  pro- 
duces a  letter,  dated  from  Washing- 
ton, December  10,  1847,  addressed  to 
his  own  father,  which  he  interprets 
as  showing  that  Lincoln  wanted  his 
old  friends  and  boon  companions 
"back  home"  to  know  all  that'  he 
knew;  wanted  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge, to  give  ,it  to  others.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

"Friend  Yates:  I  presented  your 
claim  to  Douglass  this  morning.  He 
says  that  it  is  all  right  and  that  he 
will  pay  it  in  a  few  days.  When  he 
shall  have  done  so  you  shall  hear 
from   me  at  once. 

"Things  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  enable  me  to  tell  you 
much  in  the  way  of  politics,  more 
than  you  see  in  the  papers.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Calhoun  and  what  force 
he  can  control  are  preparing  to  sup- 
port Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency. 
I  get  this  impression  from  conver- 
sations with  Duff  Greene,  who  boards 
at  the  same  house  I  do.  There  are, 
however,  a  great  many  whigs  here 
who  do  not  wish  to  go  for  Taylor, 
and  some  of  whom  I  fear  cannot  be 
brought  to  do  it.  There  are  still 
m».ny  others  of  them  who  are  strong 
for  him,  among  whom  I  class  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, although  he  does  not  express- 
ly say  so.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have   a   line   from   you   occasionally." 

Some  inside  history  of  politics  to 
which  Lincoln  and  the  elder  Yates 
were  parties  is  told  by  the  present 
representative  when  he  explains  that 
"Lincoln  did  not  attempt  to  succeed 
himself;  there  was  a  compact  between 
four  men,  and  it  was  kept.  Edward 
D.  Baker  was  to  run  in  1844  for  the 
Twenty-ninth  Congress;  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  to  run  in  1846  for  the 
Thirtieth  Congress;  a  third  gentleman 
was  to  run  in  1848  for  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  and  my  father  was  to  run 
in  1850  for  the  Thirty-second  Con- 
gress. The  third  plank  in  the  com- 
pact failed  of  fulfillment  only  because 
the  party  of  the  third  part  was  van- 
quished at  the  polls  by  Maj.  Thomas 
L.  Harris,  a  gallant  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war,  who  In  turn  succumbed 
to  Yates  in  1850  and  in  1852,  only  to 
overthrow  Yates  in  1854." 

*  *  #  * 
pEPRESENTATIVE  YATES  dis- 
■^  plays  several  letters  from  Lincoln 
which  show  a.  "desperate  anxiety"  to 
help  his  old  friend  Yates  during  the 
1854  campaign,  and  which  warn  him 
of  the  canard  being  spread  that  he 
had  been  a.  know-nothing.  On  the 
reverse   of  one   of  these,  an  old  yel- 


Bwiiuauy    an    soutnerners     are     dis 
franchised;   but  I  want  you   to   make 
love  to  those  people  down   there.' 

"It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  the 
President  at  this  interview,  for  some 
reason,  said;  T  want  this  commission 
issued  now,'  and  did  not  rest  until  the 
commission  was  delivered — sent  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 
and  the  two  Illinoisans  walked  out 
with  the  last  commission  ever  signed 
by  Lincoln.  That  night  they  so- 
journed at  the  old  National  Hotel,  in 
room  12,  and  about  9  o'clock  my 
father,  who  had  been  at  the  theater, 
rushed  in,  very  pale,  and  shouted: 
'Oh,  Kellogg,  the  President  has  been 
shot.'  And  Kellogg  told  me  only  two 
years  ago — 'So  we  walked  the  streets 
all  night,  a  hundred  thousand  men — 
never  went  to  bed  at  all — and  in  the 
morning  I  stood  across  the  street  and 
watched  them  carry  out  the  body  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  with  his  last  com- 
mission warm  against  my  heart.' 

"The  Kellogg  I  have  mentioned  was 
William  Pitt  Kellogg,  later  governor 
and  senator  from  Louisiana  and  warm 
friend  of  such  men  as  Maj.  Gen  Long- 
street  and  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  Lincoln  said: 
Make  love  to  those  people.'  " 

*    *    *    & 


TLLUSTRATING  that  Lincoln  never 
lost  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  Rep- 
resentative Yates  tells  a  story  which 
he  had  from  the  lip's  of  President 
William  McKinley,  aa  told  to  him  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Dan  Sickles,  of  how  on 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Gettys-  t 
burg  Gen.  Sickles  was  carried  to  Id  £ 
Washington,  desperately  wounded,  f  £ 
His  first  caller  was  President  Lincoln,  J>  £ 
and  after  he  had  inquired  all  about£  5 
the  battle,  Gen.  Sickles  said:  "Mr. 
President,  what  did  you  think  oi  g  £ 
Gettysburg?"     Mr.  Lincoln  replied:      2 

"Well,  Sickles,  I  will  tell  you.  When  ©  © 
I  heard  that  Gen.  Lee  was  marching  ra  f 
with  -his  vast  army  upon  GettysburgS  % 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  capital,^ 
north  and  of  the  whole  nation,  was  £  s 
imperiled,  I  went  into  a  little  room  g  g 
that  I  have  at  the  White  House,  where  3 
nobody  goes  but  me,  and  I  got  down  ei 
on  both  my  knees  and  I  prayed  to  theS  js 
Lord  God  Almighty  as  I  -never  had  o  ^ 
prayed  before,  and  I  told  Him  that  £  £ 
this   was    His   people,    and    that    this  0  a 
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was  His  country,  and  that  these  were-g  f- 
His    battles    we    were    fighting,    and^J* 
that    we   could    not    stand    any   more    ° 
Fredericksburgs  or  Chancellorsvilles; 
and  I  told  Him  that  if  He  would  stand  |p 
by  me,  I  would  stand  by  Him."     And 
Sickles  said  that  the  President  ended 
with     the     statement:     "After     that, 
Sickles,  I  somehow  had  no  more  fear 
about  Gettysburg." 

In  discussing  Abraham  Lincoln's 
willingness  to  hold  office  and  his  be- 
lief that  a  man  in  no  way  demeaned 
himself  by  seeking  office  for  which 
he  believed  himself  fitted.  Repre- 
sentative Yates  produces  yet  another 
letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  dated 
September  30,  1857,  to  his  father  as 
mute  witness,  as  follows: 

"Your  letter,  called  out  by  the  let- 
ter, of  J.  O.  Johnson,  was  received  by 
me  on  my  return  from  Chicago.  Mr. 
Johnson  wrote  the  letter  by  concert 
with  me,  and  is  entirely  reliable.  He 
is  a  newcomer,  but  can  devote  more 
time  to  getting  up  an  organization 
than  any  one  I  know  who  knows  as 
well  as  he  how  to  do  it. 

"And  now  let  me  say  I  wish  you 
would  make  up  your  mind  to  come 
to  the  legislature  from  Morgan 
county  next  time,  You  can  be  elected, 
and  I  doubt  some  whether  any  other 
friend  can.     It  will  be  som^thinr-  *<■ 
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Memories  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Representative  Yates  tells  how,  as  a  tiny  boy,  he  stood  on  tiptoe  to  look  into  the  face 

of  the  tallest  man  he  had  ever  seen  ^ 

albums    filled    with    pictures    tf    Lincoln    at 

By  Uthai  Vincent  Wilcox  Jt™  ^L^e^j£rTLS^ 

letters    in    the   handwriting   of  the 


SOMETIME  between  March  4  and  April 
14,  1865,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a 
very  tiny  boy  stood  on  tiptoe,  trying  his 
best  to  look  into  the  face  of  the 
tallest  man  that  he  had  ever  seen, 
a  very  tall  man  who  was  very 
dark  as  to  hair  and  beard.  There 
was  doubt  when  the  little  fellow 
went  home  to  his  parents'  house 
and  reported  that  President  Lin- 
coln had  stopped  him  and  pulled 
his  ears  and  tousled  his  hair,  but 
the  little  fellow  never  doubted,  and 
to-day  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
I  am  satisfied  that  on  that  one 
occasion,  I  saw  and  talked  with 
Father   Abraham." 

That      is      how      Representative 
Richard   Yates    of    Illinois,   whose 
father  was  a  close  friend  of  Lin- 
coln,   always    enjoyed    describing 
the  one  time  that  he  best  recalls 
of  having  met  and  talked  with  the 
Great  Emancipator.  He  continued: 
"Men  and  women  are  wrong  who 
think    that    a    little    child    cannot 
remember   things   which   happened 
at  the  age   of   four  or  five  years. 
All  mothers  know  that  if  you  talk 
to   a   child   about   one   thing   only, 
morning,  noon,   and  night,   break- 
fast,    dinner,     and     supper,     and 
around  the  fireside  in  the  evening, 
and    keep    it    up    for    four    long, 
dramatic  years,  that  child  will  be 
bound  to  remember  what  you  say. 
It  so  happened  that  nothing  else 
was  talked  about  under  the  roof 
that    sheltered    me    in    1861,    1862, 
1863,  and  1864  but  the  Union  and 
the  flag  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  So 
it  is  not  strange  I  recognized  him 
that  day,  nor  immodest  of  me  to 
claim  that  I  saw  him  once." 

All  of  this  recalls  modern  psy- 
chology as  well  as  in  the  words  of 
Moses  of  the  efficacy  of  repeti- 
tion: "Talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up." 

Representative  Yates'  intimate  understand- 
ing of  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  partly  made 
up  of  a  mental  background  obtained  in  such 
a  saturated  atmosphere,  is  also  specific  and 
definite  from  a  close  family  friendship.  The 
personal,  professional,  and  political  connec- 
tion between  his  father  and  Lincoln  was  re- 
markable. They  were  born  about  the  same  time. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
about  the  same  time.  They  lived  in  adjoin- 
ing counties— Lincoln  at  Springfield,  in  San- 
gamon   County,    and    Governor    Yates,    the 


French's    heroic    statue    in    the    Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington 


father  of  Representative  Yates,  at  Jackson- 
ville, in  Morgan  County.  They  traveled  the 
circuit  together  as  practicing  lawyers.  They 
both  served  in  the  state  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois. They  both  served  in  Congress  in  the 
fifties.  The  one  was  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1860  and  the  other 
was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Illinois. 
They  were  in  constant  consultation  during 
these  years  and  during  the  war  Governor 
Yates  spent  much  time  in  Washington  He 
was  almost  daily  in  consultation  with  Lincoln 
until  the   assassination   and   death,   April   14, 

I860. 

Representative  Yates  has  old-time  family 


venerated  hero.  Out  of  all  of  this 
Representative  Yates  is  impressed 
with  the  thought,  which  he  feels 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated 
by  biographies  but  which  came  to 
him  as  being  the  actuating  force 
behind  Lincoln's  deeds. 

]Y°W  and  then  there  is  evident 
-^  the  fact  that  this  great  na- 
tional hero  gave  way  to  the 
thought  that  his  life  of  continued 
agonizing  and  disappointments 
was  intended  to  prepare  him  for 
some  great  thing,  that  he  had  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  future  In 
support  of  this  there  is  that  speech 
of  Lincoln's  at  Springfield  in  1839 
when,  in  substance,  he  said  to  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives: 
"I  never  so  fully  realize  my 
manhood,  I  never  feel  myself  so 
fully  rising  to  the  complete  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  me,  as  when  I  contemplate 
my  country,  assailed  and  in 
danger,  and  I,  alone,  standing  be- 
tween her  and  the  perils  that  sur- 
round her." 

That    statement,    as    quoted    by 
Representative     Yates,     gives     an 
early   view    of   Lincoln's    belief  in 
his  vision  to  do  and  serve,  if  need 
be  all  alone.     "This  speech,"  Yates 
noted,    "was    full    of    what    would 
nowadays    be    called   sophomorical 
eloquence    and,    we    must    remem- 
ber,   was    written    at  .the    age    of 
thirty,     when     Mr.     Lincoln     was 
merely  a  member  of  the  little  Illi- 
nois   Legislature,   only   twenty-one 
years    after    Illinois    was    made    a 
state    and    full    twenty-two    years 
before    the   eventful    March,   1861, 
when    he    was  made    President.      It   certainly 
has  a  prophetic  sound,  and  whatever  his  in- 
tention in  writing  it,  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
in    that    midnight   hour,   when   that   sentenef 
was  framed — in  the  rare  and  radiant  moment 
when    his    wrought-up    brain    converted    that 
high  thought  to  his   swift  and  shining  pen — 
Abraham   Lincoln  was  inspired. 

"At  any  rate,  the  hour,  then  imagined, 
actually  came,  and  in  a  time  of  sadness  and 
of  darkness  that  was  to  all  others  unutter- 
ably appalling,  this  man  who  could  not  be 
appalled  took  into  his  firm  grasp  the  quiv- 
ering  helm    of    the   then    struggling    ship    of 

/  n  -      "  - 
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I  told  him  that  this  was  his  people  and  that 
Jh is  was  his  country,  and  that  these  were  his 
battles  we  were  fighting,  and  that  we  could 
not  stand  any  more  Fredencksburgs  or 
Sanctlorsvillel;  and  I  told  him  that  ,f  he 
would  stand  by  me,  I  would  stand  by  him. 
And Sickles  said  that  the  President ended 
with  the  statement:  "After •that  Sick les,  I 
somehow  had  no  fear  about  Gettysburg. 

Representative  Yates  has  an  address  deliv- 
ered on  Lincoln  by  his  own  father,  in  which 

^"TneVer  saw-and  no  man  ever  saw-any 
difference  between  the  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  office  at  Springfield  and  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  White  House  He  never  changed 
He  trusted  people,  and  they  him.  There  was 
something  in  his  lowly  origin  an  "J 
storv  of  his  life  and  its  struggles  hat  made 
neonle  draw  close  to  him.  He  talked  to  them 
Fn  such  a  Way  that  they  understood  him  bet- 
ter than  they  did  any  other  man. 
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ILLINOIS  SOLON  «, 
CALLS  LINCOLN 
MASTER  LOVER 

Martyr  Was  Peer  of  Orators 
And  Politicians,  Says   ,■ 


Yates. 


By  The  Associated  Press.         '   "\ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  11.— t 
Abraham  Liincoln  as  a  "paragoni 
among  lovers,  ardent)  in  the  extreme^ 
giving  his  whole  heart  to  his  beloved 
sweetheart,"  was  described  by  Con- 
greasman  Richard  Tatea  of  nilnois  irf 
an  address  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day 
banquet  her©  tonight. 

To  four  women  Lincoln  offered  hi* 
hand,  Mr.  Tates  said.  Two  refused 
him  "because  they  did  not  compre- 
hend him."  He  was  accepted  by  Ann 
Rutledge  and  when  she  died  "the 
young  Lincoln's  reason  tottered  on 
its  throne  and  temporarily  left  its 
seat."  Mary  Todd,  the  speaker  said, 
was  a  "model  wife  to  whom  Lincoln) 
was  a  model  husband." 

Four  other  outstanding  character- 
isties  of  Lincoln  were  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Tates  who  called  him  the  "peep 
of  any  orator,"  a  "knight  of  the  Sub- 
lime Order  of  Disappointment,"  a 
"Champion  of  the  Almighty,"  and  a 
"Consummate  Politician."  Not  in  the 
whole  field  of  English  literature,  he 
said,  are  the  masterpieces  of  Lin- 
coln's oratorical  power  excelled. 

Congressman  Yates  called  Lincoln 
the  "Overcomer,"  whose  life  from 
early  childhood  was  "crowded  full  of 
grief  and  bereavements,  humiliations, 
and  disappointments."  "Lincoln,"  he 
said,  "was  religious,  though  not  de- 
nominational." As  a  politician,  he 
said  Lincoln  showed  "signal  sagacity 
and  shrewdness,  and  was  a  pastmas- 
ter  of  political  maneuver  and  tactics, 
intrigue  and  strategy." 

Lincoln,  in  the  course  of  his  polit- 
ical career,"  the  speaker  said,  "sought 
twelve  distinct  political  posts  includ- 
ing the  unsurpassable  distinction  of 
president   of   the   United  '  States. 
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Representative   Yates   Tells 
District  Republicans  He 


Sought  Many  Offices. 
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he  'human  side  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  an  orator,  lover,  "overcomer," 
and  champion,  was  brought  to  life  last 
night  by  Representative  Richard 
Yates  of  Illinois,  when  he  addressed 
the  Lincoln's  birthday  anniversary 
exercises  of  the  League  of  Republican 
Organizations  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia at  the  Willard  Hotel. 

Marshal  Snyder  Chairman. 

The  meeting,  of  which  United 
States  Marshal  Edgar  Snyder  was 
chairman,  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  White  Steele,  president, 
League  of  Republican  Women,  and 
was  also  addressed  by  William  Tyler 
Page,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  president  Republican  State 
Voters  Association,  and  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Rathbone,  wife  of  the  Representative 
from  Illinois,  who  recited  selections  of 
her  poems;  Mme.  Pollio  of  the  Wash- 
ington Opera  Co.  sang  several  solos,  j 
The  Republican  State  committee  was 
represented  at  the  meeting  by  T.  Lin- 
coln Townsend. 

After  speaking  of  Lincoln  as  an 
orator  and  describing  some  of  his 
human  traits  as  revealed  in  his  love 
affairs,  Mr.  Yates  declared  that  Lin- 
coln's record  would  astound  every 
advocate  of  the  theory  that  "the  of- 
fice should. seek  the  man,  and  not  the 
man  the  office." 

Sought  Many  Offices. 
"Men  who  seek  public  preferment, 
who  aspire  to  the  honors  and  awards 
of  public  service,  and  who  either 
through  appointment  or  election,  are 
not  on  that  account  to  be  condemned," 
he  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln  took  this  view 
of  the  matter.  He  never  hesitated 
to  seek  public  preferment  and  never 
thought  it  beneath  true  manhood  to 
do  so.  When  the  list  of  offices  and 
positions  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  aspired 
is  considered,  it  presents  an  array  suf- 
ficient to  astound  every  advocate  of 
the  theory  that  'the  office  should  seek 
the  man,  not  the  man  the  office.' 

"The  captaincy  of  a  militia  com- 
pany, the  postmastership  of  a  village, 
the  deputy  surveyorship  of  a  county, 
the  circuit  judgeship  pro  tern,  the 
honorary  position  of  delegate  to  a 
convention,  the  honorary  position  of 
presidential  elector,  the  appointive 
position  of  Commissioner  General  of 
the  Land  Office,  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature,  the  office 
of  Representative  in  Congress,  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  and 
the  unsurpassable  distinction  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  round 
dozen  political  positions,  were  all 
sought  by  him.  He  did  not  hesitate; 
he  did  not  consider  any  of  them  too 
small  or  too  large.  He  favored 
political  organization,  and  he  was 
right." 

Leader   of   Democracy. 

Mr.  Snyder  hailed  Lincoln  as  the 
leader  of  democracy,  whose  "charac- 
ter is  growing  larger  yearly  through- 
out the  world."  Mr.  Page  emphasized 
that  "more  meditation  and  less  agita- 
tion" was  needed  in  the  country  to- 
day, in  calling  attention  to  Lincoln's 
"toleration,  patience,  and  humility;" 
which  "saved  the  Union  and  upheld 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States." 

Mrs.  Speel  stated  that  Lincoln 
created,  defended,  and  developed  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
She  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  by 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Harriman.  Among  the 
verses  that  Mrs.  Rathbone  read  were, 
"The  Sea  Gull,"  "In  Memory  of 
American  Sailors,"  and  "Sing  Me  a 
Song."  Mme.  Pollio  sang  the  follow- 
ing selections:  "America;"  aria,  "Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana;"  Leoncavallo's 
"Aprile;"  "If  No  One  Ever  Marries 
Me,"  and  "I  Passed  By  Your  Win- 
dow." 
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YATES,    RICHA     3 


REP  YATES  OF  ILLINOIS,  WHEN  A  BOY. 
SAW  AND  T^U^DWJTHABRA;HAMoln 


N  this  city  of  Washington,  on  a 
^reet    corner,     on     a    bright 
morning  of  a  day  which  mWj 
have  been  not  later  than  April 
14,  1865,  the  fatal  day  (^  Thg*  ^ 
raham  Lincoln  was  assassinated)  and 
not     earlier     than     March     4-    of     that 
rear    a  very  tiny  boy  stood  on  tiptoe, 
trying  with  his  tiny   stature  to  look 
uf  into  the    face   of    the    tagat-nan 
he   had   ever  seen-a  very   tall   man 
very  dark  as  to  hair  and  heard   There 
was    doubt    when    the    1    «<         ^ 
went   home  to  -his   parents    boarding 
louae    and    reported    that    President 
Lincoln   had   stopped  him   and   P«l  led 
his  ears  and  tousled  his  hair,  but  the 
little   fellow    never   doubted,    and   to- 
day   after  a  lapse  of  fifty-six  years,  I 
:  fnT  satisfied   that   on    that   one   occa- 
sion  I   saw   and   talked  with   Father 

AihahtTs'how  Representative  Richard 
Tates  of  Illinois,  whose  father  was 
Ilose  personal  friend  of  Lincoln  and 
war  governor  of  the  state,  and  who, 
war  gov  father's    footsteps, 

following  in  his  fatnei  s  *v 
has  been  both  governor  and  oongteB^ 
man  describes  the  one  time  that  he 
hest' recalls  of  having  met  and  talked 
with  Lincoln  in  the  flesh.  In  desenb- 
Tnf  how  the  personality  of  that  hero 
President  was  impressed  upon  hta 
i    earliest   youth,   Representative   Yafres 

!     -Sen    and    women    are    wrong   who 
think    that    a   little    child   cannot   re- 
member   things    which    happened    at  | 
the    age    of    four    or    five    years.     M} 
mothers  know   that  if  you  talk  to  a 
child  about  one  thing  only,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  breakfast,  dinner  and 
I     supper,  and  around  the  fireside  In  the 
evening,  and  keep  it  up  for  your  long 
1      dramatic   years,    that    child    will    re 
member  it.    It  so  happened  that,  noth- 
ing else,  was  talked  about  under  the 
1      roof  that  sheltered  me  in  186x,  1862, 
,      1863  and  1864  but  the  Union  and  the 
1      flag,  the  Union  and  liberty,  the  Union 
and   Abraham   Lincoln.     So    it   is   not 
strange    I   recognized   him    that    day, 
not  immodest  in  me  to  claim   that  I 
saw  him  once." 

:|:      *      *      * 

»-pHE  Yates  family  was  probably 
I  ■  ^  more  intimately  associated  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  life  as  a 
national  leader  than  any  other.  Rep- 
resentative Yates  grew  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  was  born  of  the  inti- 
macy with  the  great  martyred  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  per-  , 
;  sonal,  professional  and  political  con-  \ 
necti  --"  between  Representative  Yates' 
father  id  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
markable. They  were  born  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law  about  the  same 
time.  They  lived  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties—Lincoln at  Springfield,  in  San- 
gamon county,  and  Gov.  Yates  at 
Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  county.  They 


HE  Tells  of  Meeting  on  a  Street  Corner 
in  Washington— Representative  Yates 
Father,  War  Governor  of  Illinois  was  Great 
griend  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Entire  FatnyWas 
IntTmately  Associated  With  Him-Old-TW 
Albums  of  Lincoln  Photographs. 


BICHARD       YATES,      ^S^S^^^^^^^l 
POLITICAL  FRIEND   OF  ABRAHAM ■  JJ^OLN' 
OF  ILLINOIS  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS. 


traveled  the  circuit  together  as  prac- 
ticing lawyers.  They  both  served  in 
the  state  legislature  of  Illinois.  They 
I  both  served  in  Congress  here  m  the 
I  fifties.-  The  one  was  a  candidate  for 
£  -J  f  „f  the  United  States  in 
President     ot     trie     un  >-  ,-,*„+•*, 

I  i860  and  the  other  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois. 
1  it  may  be  stated  that  they  made  th£ 
campaign  together,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  Lincoln  did  not  leave 
his  front  porch.  They;  were  in  con- 
stant consultation  during  'those  years. 
Luring  the  war  Gov.  Yates  visited' 
Washington  frequently.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  in  1864  and  took  his 


|  place    in    1865,    the    4th    of   March.     He 
was  almost  daily  in  consultation  with  ■ 
Lincoln    until    the    assassination    and 
death,  April   14,  1883. 

Representative    Yates    has    old-time 
family  albums  filled  with  pictures  of 

Lincoln  at  various  ages  and  under 
different  circumstances  that  are  an 
interesting  study,  but  he  especially 
values  a  number  of  letters  in  Lin* 
coin's  own  handwriting  to  his  father, 
all  of  which  testify  to  the  intimate 
terms  of  their  friendship. 

Out    of    the    close    association    and 
study  of  Lincoln's  life  Representative 


!  Yates    has    been     impressed    by    one 


"npHPJ  speech  was  full  of  what 
would  nowadays  be  called 
sophomorical  eloquence  and,  we  must 
remember,  was  written  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  merely 
a  member  of  the  little  Illinois  legis- 
lature, only  twenty-one  years  after 
Illinois  was  made  a  state  and  full 
twenty-two  years  before  the  eventful 
March.  1861,  when  he  was  inaugu  M:- 
ed  as  President,"  Representat:j&e 
Yates  reminds.  "It  certainly  has  a 
prophetic  sound,  and  whatever  his 
intention  when  writing  it,  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  in  the  midnight  hour, 
when  that  sentence  was  framed — *i} 
the  rare  and  radiant  moment  when 
liis  wrought-up  brain  converted  that 
high  thought  to  his  swift  and  shining 
pen — Abraham  Lincoln  was  inspired. 
At  any  rate,  the  hour,  then  imagined, 
actually  came,  and  in  a  time  of  sad- 
ness and  of  darkness  that  was  to  all 
others  unutterably  appalling,  this 
man  who  could  not  be  appalled  took 
into  his  firm  grasp  the  quivering 
helm  of  the  then  struggling  ship  of 
state  and  never  lifted  his  hand  nor 
rested  his  eye  until  it  entered  the 
haven  of  rest."  \ 

Representative  Tates  says  that  an 
outstanding  feature  of  Lincoln,  as 
known  to  his  family,  was  that  he 
"loved  to  help  others.  I£e  frequently 
thought  about  others  before  they 
thought  about  themselves..  He  was 
of  that  type  of  man  of  whom  it  can 
be  and  is  said,  'He  is  your  friend 
behind  your  back.'  " 


thought  which  he  never  saw  express- 
ed in  any  biography,  but  which  oame 
to  him.  while  reading  some  of  Lin- 
coln's own  letters  and  speeches — that, 
to  seme  extent,  at  least,  he  himself  at 
times  gave  way  to  the  thought  that 
his  Ufa  of  continued  agonizing  was 
Intended  to  prepare  him.  for  some 
great  test;  that  he  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future. 

Representative  Yates  recalls  that  in 
1900  Prof.  Van  Buren  Denslow  of  New 
York  city  wrote  to  him,  stating  that 
in  1860  he  had  left  in  Illinois  a  copy 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Springfield  in  1839,  another 
oopy  of  which  speech  Prof.  Denslow 
"had  never  been  able  to  secure.  "I 
took  pleasure  in  hunting  for  the  last 
pamphlet,"  says  Representative  Yates, 
"and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  tf 
and  forward  it  to  its  owner  forty 
years  after  he  had  parted  with  it. 
But  before  I  sent  it  back  I  read  it. 
$  shall  always  be  impressed  with  its 
closing  paragfaph.   I  took,  e,  copy  of 

it,  but,  unfortunately,  have  lost  that, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere 
else.  I  cannot  now  quote  it,  but  in 
substance  it  was  this: 

"  'I  never  so  fully  realize  my  man- 
hood, I  never  feel  myself  so  fully 
rising  to  the  complete  exercise  of  tlae 
faculties  which  God  has  given  me,  as 
when  I  contemplate  my  country,  as- 
sailed and  in  danger,  and  I,  alone, 
standing  between  her  and  the  perils 
that  surround  her.' 


As  Illustrating  this  point,  he  pro- 
duces a  letter,  dated  from  Washing- 
ton, December  10,  1847,  addressed  to 
his  own  father,  which  he  interprets 
as  showing  that  Lincoln  wanted  his 
old  friends  and  boon  companions 
"back  home"  to  know  all  that  he 
knew;  wanted  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge, to  give  it  to  others.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

"Friend  Yates:  I  presented  your 
claim  to  Douglass  this  morning.  He 
says  that  it  is  all  right  and  that  he 
will  pay  it  in  a  few  days.  When  he 
shall  have  done  so  you  shall  hear 
from  me  at  once. 

"Things  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  enable  me  to  tell  you 
much  in  the  way  of  politics,  more 
than  you  see  in  the  papers.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Calhoun  and  what  force 
he  can  control  are  preparing  to  sup- 
port Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency. 
I  get  this  impression  from  conver- 
sations with  Duff  Greene,  who  boards 
at  the  same  house  I  do.  There  are, 
however,  a  great  many  whigs  here 
who  do  not  wish  to  go  for  Taylor, 
and  some  of  whom  I  fear  cannot  be 
brought  to  do  it.  There  are  still 
many  others  of  them  who  are  strong 
for  him,  among  whom  I  class  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, although  he  does  not  express- 
ly say  so.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have   a   line   from   you   occasionally." 

Some  inside  history  of  politics  to 
which  Lincoln  and  the  elder  Yates 
were  parties  is  told  by  the  present 
representative  when  he  explains  that  I 
"Lincoln  did  not  attempt  to  succeed  I 
himself;  there  was  a  compact  between  ■ 
four  men,  and  it  was  kept.  Edward 
D.  Baker  was  to  run  in  1844  for  the 
Twenty-ninth  Congress;  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  to  run  in  1846  for  the 
Thirtieth  Congress;  a  third  gentleman 
was  to  run  in  1848  for  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  and  my  father  was  to  run 
in  1850  for  the  Thirty-second  Con- 
gress. The  third  plank  in  the  com- 
pact failed  of  fulfillment  only  because 
the  party  of  the  third  part  was  van- 
quished at  the  polls  by  Maj.  Thomas 
L.  Harris,  a  gallant  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war,  who  in  turn  succumbed 
to  Yates  in  1850  and  in  1852,  only  to 
overthrow  Yates  in  1854." 

*    *    *    * 
•p  EPRESENTATIVE       YATES       dis-' 
plays  Several  letters  from  Lincoln 
which  show  a  "desperate  anxiety"  to 
help  his  old  friend  Yates  during  the 
1854  campaign,  and  which  warn   him| 
of   the   canard, being  spread   that   he 
had  been  a  know-nothln»,      On  the 
reverse  et  en*  ef  these,  an  old  yel- 1 

lowedj  blue   sheet,   the   then   Senator  j 
Yates 'wrote  eleven  years  later  to  one 
of  Lincoln's  biographers  that  this  was 
good  advice,  but  came  too  late. 

Another  pleasant  recollection  of 
Representative  Yates  is  that  his  own 
father  secured  from  President  Lincoln 
on  the  very  day  of  his  assassination,  j 
the  last  commission  he  ever  signed, 
lor  another  famous  Ulinoisan.  He 
tells  the  story  thus: 


"On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
,  assassination    a    visit    to    the    White 
(  House   was  paid   by  my  father,   then 
I  a  senator,  and  another  Ulinoisan,  who 
i  had    been   a  presidential    elector,   and 
later    a    federal    judge,    and    later   a 
colonel    of    the    7th    Illinois    Cavalry. 
My   father   said:    'Mr.    President,   here 
is  the  man  you  want.'     The  President 
said,  'That's  so,  he'll  do,"  and  added, 
T    am    going    to    send    you    to    New 
Orleans    to   be   collector   of   the   port. 
You   will   have   2,000   employes   under 
you,    all     northerners,     because     sub- 
stantially,  all    southerners,^  are     dis- 
franchised; but  I  want  y-ou   to  make 
love  to  those  people  down  there.' 

"It  is  of  interest  to  rect'rd  that  the 
President  at  this  interview,  for  some 
reason,  said:    'I  want  this  commission 
issued  now,'  and  did  not  rest  until  the 
commission  was  delivered — sent  over 
by   the   Secreta>v    of   the   Treasury— 
and    the    two   Illinoisans   walked   out 
with  the  last  commission  ever  signed 
by    Lincoln.      That     night     they     so- i 
journed  at  the  old  National  Hotel,  in  i 
room    12,    and    about    9    o'clock    my  I 
father,  who  had  been  at  the  theater,) 
rushed    in,    very    pale,    and    shouted:  j 
'Oh,   Kellogg,  the  President  has  been  j 
shot.'     And  Kellogg  told  me  only  two 
years  ago— 'So  we  walked  the  streets 
all  night,  a  hundred  thousand  men— 
never  went  to  bed  at  all— and  in  the 
morning  I  stood  across  the  street  and 
watched  them  carry  out  the  body  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  with  his  last  com- 
mission warm  against  my  heart.' 

"The  Kellogg  I  have  mentioned  was 
William  Pitt  Kellogg,  later  governor 
and  senator  from  Louisiana  and  warm 
friend  of  such  men  as  Maj.  Gen  Long- 
street  and  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  Lincoln  said: 
'Make  love  to  those  people.' " 


*    *    *    # 

ILLUSTRATING   that    Lincoln    never 
lost  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  Rep- 
resentative Yates  tells  a  story  which 

w,-n         llT    the    lips    of   President 
William  McKinley,  as  told  to  him  by 
Maj.    Gen.    Dan    Sickles,    of   how    on 
the   day  after   the   battle   of  Gettys-i 
burg    Gen.    Sickles    was    carried     to 
Washington,     desperately     wounded.1 
His  first  caller  was  President  Lincoln,  i 
and  after  he  had   inquired  all  about 
the    battle,    Gen.    Sickles    said:    "Mr 
President,    what    did    you    think    of 
Gettysburg V     Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 

"Well,  Sickles,  I  will  tell  you.  When 
I  heard  that  Gen.  Lee  was  marching 
with  his  vast  army  upon  Gettysburg 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  capital, 
north  and  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
imperiled,  I  went  into  a  little  room 
that  I  have  at  the  White  House,  where 
nobody  goes  but  me,  and  I  got  down 
on  both  my  knees  and  I  prayed  to  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  as  I  never  had 
prayed  before,  and  I  told  Him  that 
this  was  His  people,  and  that  this 
was  His  country,  and  that  these  were 
His  battles  we  were  fighting,  and 
that  we  could  not  stand  any  more 
Fredcricksburgs  or  Chancellorsvilles; 


ana  I  told  Him  that  if  Me  would  stand  , 
bv  me  I  would  stand  by  Him."  And 
Sickles  said  that  the  President  ended 
with  the  statement:  'After  that, 
Sickles,  I  somehow  had  no  more  fear 
about  Gettysburg."  .     -  ,   , 

In  discussing  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
willingness  to  hold  office  and  his  be- 
lief  that  a  man  in  no  way  demeaned 
himself  by  seeking  office  for  which 
he  believed  himself  fitted.,  Repre- 
sentative Yates  produces  yet  another 
letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln  dated 
September  30,  1857.  to  his  father  at 
mute  witness,  as  follows: 

"Vour  letter,  called  out  by  the  l£- 
ter  of  J.  O.  Johnson,  was  received  by 
me  on  my  return  from  Chicago.    Mr. 

with  me,  and  i*  entirely  reliable.  He 
£*  newcomer,  but  can  devote  mora 
time  to  getting  up  an  organization 
than  any  one  I  know  who  knows  as 
well  as  he  how  to  do  it. 

-And  now  let  me  say  I  wish  you 
would  make  up  your  mind  to  come 
£  the  legislature  from  Morgan 
bounty  next  time.  You  can  be  elected, 
2??«Stt  «me  Whether  tgMtttf 
Send  can.  It  *»  »*  80B»eth!«g  «* 
a  sacrifice  to  you,  but  can  you  not  j 
make  it?"  ' 

Representative   Yates,   referring   to 
this  letter,  points,  out:  "Please  notice 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  believed   in  'getting 
up   an  organization.'     That  might  be 
called  'organizing  a  political  machine 
today.       And    further,     he     does    not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  a  'friend'  in  whom 
he  has  confidence  to  come  to  his  aid. 
For   this   letter   must   be  read   in    the  ; 
plain  light  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lin-  ; 
coin  when  he  wrote  it  was  a  candi-  , 
date,   for  United    States    senator    and] 
was   anxious    to   have    from    Morgan 
county   a   member  of   the   legislature 
who    would    support    his    cause,    the 
senator    then    being    elected    by    the 
legislature, 

I    would    not    be    misunderstood, 
warns   Representative    Yates,    "Abra- 
ham was  not  a  politician  in  the  dis-  ^ 
creditable    acceptance    of    that    term.  ■ 
He  was  a  politician  in.  the  true,  sense 
of  the  term,  a  sense  which  it  should  j 
be   the  duty   and   the  pride   of   every  j 
man   aspiring  to,  or  engaged  in,   the  | 
public  service  to  retain  for  the  word.  , 
Were   all  politicians  to   emulate  him  i 
in    this    regard,    discredit    would    not 
accrue  to  the  seeker  after  the  honors 
and   awards   of   the  American   puW*» 
service." 

Representative  Yates  recently  dis- 
covered an  address  delivered  on  Lin- 
coln by  his  own  father,  in  which  he 

said: i       — 

I  "I  never  saw--and  no  man  ever 
|  gaw— any  difference  between  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  office  at 
Springfield  and  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  White  House.  He  never 
changed.  He  trusted  the  people,  and 
they  him.  There  was  something  in 
his  lowly  origin  and  in  the  story  of  ■ 
his  life  and  its  struggles  that  made 
the  people  draw  close  to  him.  He 
talked  to  them  in  such  a  way  that 
jfhey  understood  him  better  than  they 
did    other  men." 
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Minneapolis,  W'nn.,  ToufRM 
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A-iend  of  Lincoln  to  Speak 
M  former  governor  of  Illinois,! 
whdasa  boy  knew  Abraham  T.inJ 
colrfj  "WM^-be  the  princiBsO«*«EJfak-: 
er  at  the  thirty-seventh  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club  of  St.  Paul  Thursday  in  the' 
Saint  Paul  hotel.  He  is  Richard! 
Yates,  whose  father  also  was  gov-i 

Cior  of  Illinois,  holding  the^effice 
the  Civil  war. 
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Yocum,   Jacob 


[Associated  Press  Wirepnoiu.j, 


Jacob  Yocom,  civil  war  veteran,  as  he  celebrated  100th 
birthday  yesterday  in  home  at  WiUiamsville,  111. 
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2,000.  Join  in  Celebration 
for  Illinois  Pioneer. 


BY  IRENE  STEYSKAL. 
(Picture  on  back  page.) 
[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.] 

Williamsville,  111.,  July  21.— Today 
Was  Uncle  Jack  Yocom's  100th  birth- 
day anniversary,  and  this  town  of  700 
people  put  on  a  real  show.  The 
flags  were  out  and  bands  played. 
For  a  whole  year  the  village  gov- 
ernment, the  patriotic  organizations, 
the  church  societies,  and  the  school 
children  had  planned  the  celebration. 

"Gee  Willikens!  I  don't  know  what 
they  wanted  to  go  to  all  this  trouble 
for,"  said  Uncle  Jake,  his  blue  eyes 
twinkling,  "  but  I  ain't  aimin'  to  dis- 
courage 'em.    I'm  pleased  as  Punch." 

And  everybody  else  was  pleased  as 
Punch,  for  handsome  old  Jake,  with 
his  snow  white  hair,  clipped  beard, 
apple  smooth  skin,  and  sturdy  hand- 
clasp, is  such  a  living  monument  of 
pioneer  and  civil  war  memories  as  few 
towns  in  the  state  can  claim. 

Celebration  Begins  Early. 

The  jubilee  began  early  with  the 
vigorous  pounding  of  hammers.  The 
Rev.  Paul  Wilson  rolled  up  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Boy 
Scouts,  neighbors,  and  General  Chair- 
man M.  E.  [Spizz]  Singer,  put  up 
the  reviewing  stand. 

The  stand  was  on  the  broad  green 
lawn  in  front  of  U.ncle  Jake's  house — 
e  low,  rambling  white  frame  dwelling 
with  large  cool  rooms  whose  walls 
are  hung  with  ancestral  portraits  and 
whose  book  cases  are  filled  with  vol- 
umes on  Lincoln. 

The  townsfolk  erected  a  forty  foot 
flagstaff  on  the  grounds  and  at  its 
dedication  tonight  they  raised  the 
American  flag.  The  granite  stone  at 
the  base  bears  this  inscription: 

"  This  staff,  dedicated  July  21,  1939, 
by  the  people  of  this  community  on 
the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Jacob  Yocom  in  recognition  of  his 
life  of  service  and  loyalty  to  his  flag 
and  country." 


Minister  Pays  Tribute. 

The  flag  was  the  gift  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  post,  No.  32,  of  Springfield 
The  prairie  breezes  fingered  its  folds 
Uncle  Jake's  eyes  turned  toward  it  as 
the  Rev.   Mr.   Wilson   said: 

"  Williams  township  is  proud  to 
claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
township  in  tfie~TTaTr^rx~trav-e  had 
born,  reared,  and  residinT"v7TthlF  its 
bounds    one    person    for    100    vears 


Jacob  Yocom,  you  have  come  to  v 
from  a  former  generation.  This 
marker  will  carry  to  future  genera- 
tions the  spirit  of  your  life  and  time 
m  this  new  state  of  new  people- 
people  bound  together  by  the  blood 
of  their  forefathers  and  the  common 
purpose  of  building  a  nation  in 
which  all  men  might  enjoy  alike  the 
grace,  peace,  liberty,  and  blessings 
of  the  Almighty  God." 

The  pulse  of  history  beat  here  in 
this  brief  moment.  The  townsfolk 
and  friends  of  the  throng  of  2,000  or 
more  gathered  about  the  platform 
remembered  that  Uncle  Jake  was  born 
m  a  two  room  log  cabin  within  a  few 
miles  of  Williamsville.  They  recalled, 
too,  that  one  day  in  his  youth  he 
donned  a  blue  coat  and  marched  away 
to  war. 

Last  of  His  Company. 

Uncle  Jake  is  the  only  one  left  of 
his  company  —  Company  B  of  the 
130th  Illinois  infantry.  His  long  war 
record  includes  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  almost  a  year's  imprison- 
ment at  Camp  Tyler  in  Texas.  He  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  five  re- 
maining veterans  of  Stevenson  post 
Of  the  G.  A.  R    in  Springfield. 

Uncle  Jake's  father  fought  with 
Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The 
two  were  fast  friends— used  ^  chat 
when  they  met  in  Springfield  about 
the  gay  times  at  the  Rutledge  tavern 
in  New  Salem,  about  farming  and 
politics,  while  little  Jacob  stood 
around  on  one  leg,  only  half  listen- 
inS-  Uncle  Jake  cast_Jiis  first  vnt* 
for  Lincoln. 


Such  memories  were  a  magnet  that 
drew  thoughts  to  Williamsville  today 
even  from  the  White  House.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  birthday  greetings 
.was  onejrom  President  Roosevelt. 


I     „_.r 
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Young,  William  N. 


A    FRIEND    OF    LINCOLN 

SOMERVILLE    MAN    LIVED    IN    SAME 
HOUSE 


He  Recalls  Interesting  Anecdotes  of 
Martyred  President's  Legal  Practice  at 
Bloomington,  111. — Lincoln  Once  Sent  Him 
to  Another  When  He  Wanted  a  "Tip-Top 
Lawyer"  to  Collect  a  Bill— Interesting 
Experience  with  Two  Tall  Hunters  — 
What  Great  Emancipator  Said  Regard- 
ing Slaves  Being  Free  ,  | 


BY     ELMER     F.     MXJRCH 

To  have  known  Abraham  Lincoln  per- 
sonally as  a  friend  is  an  experience  to  be 
treasured  and  one  which  has  been  en- 
joyed by  few  men  now  living-  in  the  East, 
at  least;  but  such  was  the  good  fortune 
of  William  N.  Young  of  130  Sycamore 
street,  Somerville.  Mr.  Young  takes  spe- 
cial pleasure,  on  the  eve  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  in  recalling 
some  interesting  experiences  of  his  with 
the  martyred  President. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Young,  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  was  engaged  in  the 
contracting  and  building  business  at 
Bloomington,  Ill.,_in_185§,  that  he  chanced 
toBoard  "for  "three  months  in  the  house 
where  Lincoln  spent  his  time  in  Bloom- 
ington, where  the  soon-to-be  President 
practised  law  for  four  days  each  week. 
Mr.  Young  had  just  gone  West  to  engage 
in  building,  and  so  at  first  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  neither  the  men  nor  the  con- 
ditions existing  there. 

"It  was  in  1S56  that  I  met  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  he  said.  "I  boarded  in  the  same 
house  with  him  in  Bloomington,  111.,  from 
March  2  to  June  1.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  practising  law  and  he  di- 
vided his  time  between  Bloomington  and 
Springfield.  He  was  with  us  from  Tues- 
day morning  until  Friday  night  each 
week,  and  then  went  to  Springfield. 

"My  first  encounter  with  Lincoln  came 
about  in  a  manner  which  was  rather  pe- 
culiar. I  had  come  to  know  him  quite 
well  from  meeting  him  in  the  house  and 
we  often  had  talked  together,  but  I  al- 
ways had  supposed  that  he  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. I  never  had  suspected  that  he  was 
a  lawyer  and  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  ask  anyone  what  his  business  was,  al- 
though I  was  greatly  interested  in  his 
personality.  One  of  the  men  in  the  town 
owed  me  a  bill  and  did  not  "want  to  pay 
it,  so  I  decided  to  ask  Lincoln  where  I 
could  get  a  good  lawyer. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  that  night 
I  explained  the  circumstances  and  asked 
him:  'Do  you  know  where  I  can  get  a  tip- 
top lawyer?" 

"He  may  have  been  surprised  but  I  did 
not  notice  it;  and  if  he  had,  his  quick  re- 
sponse probably  would  have  prevented 
my  suspicions  from  being  aroused. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  'In  the  Brett 
Building.' 

"I  went  to  the  Brett  Building  and 
found  the  lawyer  (I  think  that  his  name 
was  Brett)  and  he  collected  the  bill  for 
me.  Afterwards  Mr. ,  Brett,  if  that  was 
his  name,  said:  'Who  sent  you  to  me?'  and 
I  told  him  'Mr.  Lincoln.'  He  was  greatly 
surprised  and  wanted  to  know  all  of  the 


circumstances.  ' 

"When  I  had  told  him  he  said:  'Why 
didn't  Lincoln  collect  the  bill?'  Then  it 
was  my  turn  to  show  surprise  and  I 
asked  if  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer.  Of  course 
Mr.  Brett  assured  me  that  he  was  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  then  I  felt 
disturbed. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  Lincoln  I  went 
up  to  him  and  said:  'Why  didn't  you  take 
that  case  for  me?' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  'Because  you  did 
not  want  the  kind  of  lawyer  that  I  rep- 
resent; you  said  that  you  wanted  a  tip- 
top lawyer.'  " 

Another  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Young 
shows  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  at  that  time 
towards  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was 
then  perhaps  the  "big  man"  of  his  State. 

"It  was  on  one  of  the  holidays  while  we 
were  guests  together  at  the  Pike  House 
and  Douglas  made  a  speech  before  a 
large   crowd. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  the 
house,  after  having  attended  the  meeting 
and  listened  to  Douglas,  the  same  as  al- 
most everyone  else  in  town,  Mr.  Pike, 
who  was  a  Maine  man  by  birth,  addressed 
him  and  said:  'How  did  you  like  that 
speech,   Mr.    Lincoln?' 

"'I  thought  just  the  same  of  it  as  you 
ought  to,  and  every  other  man,'  was  the 
ready  response." 

Owing  to  Lincoln's  great  interest  in  tall 
men  and  those  possessing  unusual  mus- 
cular development,  an  anecdote  regard- 
ing two  plainsmen  who  visited  the  house 
is  pertinent. 

"There  used  to  be  hunters'  coming  to 
the  house  from  off  the  plains  every  day 
or  two,"  said  Mr.  Young,  "and  one  night 
two  very  tall  hunters  dropped  in  on  us. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  sat  together  talking, 
and  when  they  entered  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  them  immediately.  We  re- 
marked between  ourselves  upon  their 
statures,  and  I  said  to  Lincoln:  'I'm  go- 
ing over  and  ask  them  how  tall  they  are.' 
As  I  came  up  to  them  and  started  to  put 
my  question,  one  of  the  hunters  said  to 
me,  'We're  six  feet  four  and  six  feet  four 
and    one-half.' 

"This  took  me  somewhat  by  surprise. 
I  returned  to  Lincoln  and  told  him  what 
they  had  said  and  how  they  had  an- 
swered even  before  I  had  put  the  ques- 
tion, as  if  they  had  read  my  thoughts. 
Lincoln  said,  'I  thought  so.  They  prob- 
ably have  been  asked  that  hundreds  of 
times.' 

"Once  we  had  a  man  from  Boston  at  the 
house,  a  sort  of  jewelry  agent.  He  had 
a  bedroom  on  one  side  of  the  main  hall 
and  another  room  on  the  other  side  in 
which  he  kept  his  trunks  with  the  val- 
uables. 

"Lincoln  and  I  were  near  the  door 
when  he  suddenly  addressed  me  with  this 
remark:  'If  that  man  hadn't  put  those 
locks  on  the  door  we  never  should  have 
known  that  he  had  anything  valuable  in 
there,    should   we?' 

"I  had  not  noticed  anything  unusual 
about  the  locks  up  to  then,  but  I  imme- 
diately walked  to  the  door  and  found 
that  after  locking  it  the  jeweler  had  put 
an  attachment  into  the  keyhole  and 
Rocked  that  in  with  a  padlock,  so  that 
even  before  one  could  get  at  the  lock  and 
attempt  to  pick  it  or  break  it  he  would 
have  to  force  off  the  extra  attachment. 
This  showed  Lincoln't  keen  eyesight  and 
at  the  same  time  his  quaint  humor." 

When  asked  about  Lincoln's  personal 
appearance,  Mr.  Young  said  that  it  was 
refined;  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  quiet 
and  unassuming  man,  as  far  as  he  saw 
him,  and  that  while  he  always  treated 
everyone  courteously  he  did  not  seek 
friendships  with  all  comers.  His  dress 
was  plain.  In  fact,  Mr.  Young-  said,  Lin- 
coln was  a  man  whom  one  would  notice 
the  minute  that  he  entered  a  room;  there 
was  something  indescribably  different 
from  other  men  about  him. 

"Lincoln."  said  Mr.  Young,  "would  come 


from  his  business  and  sit  down  and  read 
the  Chicago  Democrat.  He  would  hardly 
speak  to  anyone  until  he  had  finished 
with  the  paper.  Once  I  remember  I  was 
so  impressed  with  his  being  occupied 
most  of  the  time  that  j.  said  to  him:  'You 
must  have  lots  to  think  about.' 

"  T  have  sat  down  and  thought  of  you 
lots  of  times,'  he  said.  'What  I  have  I 
got  out  of  books;  what  you  have  you  got 
out  of  your  brain.'  'But,'  I  answered, 
'the  architects  work  out  the  plans  for  us 
and  all  that  we  do  is  to  erect  the  build- 
ings.' 'That  may  all  be,'  answered  Lin- 
coln, 'but  you  know  how  to  build  the 
buildings;  how  to  put  them  together, 
which  to  me  seems  a  wonderful  thing  for 
anyone  to  do.     I  couldn't  do  it.' 

"Once  I  talked  with  Lincoln  about  be- 
ing sociable  to  people  whom  one  did  not 
know  and  he  said  that  for  a  man  to  be 
right  and  straight  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  other  man  was  all  right  before 
getting-  friendly,  because  it  was  'hard  to 
shake  him  afterwards.'  The  people  who 
knew  Lincoln  best  liked  him  best  but  I 
think  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
called  a  'popular'  man  at  that  time,  so  far 
as  1  remember  him." 

When  Mr.  Young  was  asked  if  Lincoln 
ever  mentioned  slavery  to  him  he  said 
that  he  could  recall  only  one  instance 
when  they  talked  over  slavery. 

"During  that  conversation  Lincoln 
said,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  'Some  day  there 
will  be  no  slaves.'  I  asked  him:  'Do  you 
think  so?'  and  he  said  'Yes,  I  do.'  " 

In  connection  with  the  many  slaves  en- 
countered at  that  time  in  some  parts  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Young  tells  one  interesting 
experience,  in  which  Lincoln  played  only 
an  inconspicuous  part.  Mr.  Young  was 
at  the  Pike  House  when  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  arrived  with  his 
slaves.  Lincoln  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time  and  sat  still,  listening  intently, 
when  the  governor  threatened  to  shoot 
Mr.  Young  because  he  did  not  like  somen 
thing  that  was  said.  The  threat  was 
passed  by  carelessly,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  reenforced  with  the  display  of  a 
revolver.  The  next  day  the  governor 
sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  Mr.  Young's 
room,  had  him  take  the  latter's  shoes 
and  polish  them,  and  then  invited  him  to 
go  horseback,  riding,  an  invitation  that 
was  accepted  in  the  same  friendly  spirit 
that  it  was  extended. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Young  met  Lincoln,  the 
latter  inquired,  "Have  you  seen  Governor 
since  the  other  night?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "he  sent  one  of 
his  best  horses  around  for  me  this  morn- 
ing,  and  I  went  riding  with  him." 

"Huh,"  commented  Lincoln,  in  an  un- 
dertone, "I  thought  as  much." 

As  it  is  more  than  half  a  century  since 
Mr.  Young  lived  for  three  months  in  the 
house  with  Lincoln  in  Bloomington,  he 
naturally  has  forgotten  many  things  re- 
garding his  experiences  with  the  man 
who  later  became,  if  not  the  greatest, 
certainly  one  of  the  two  greatest,  Ameri- 
can  Presidents. 

Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Provincetown, 
Cape  Cod,  in  July,  1831,  and  therefore  is 
in  his  eightieth  year.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  retired,  but  he  still 
attends  to  some  of  his  business  interests 
and  possesses  a  vitality  that  might  be 
the  envy  of  many  a  younger  man. 
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Minister,  Once  Circus  Clog  Dancer, 
Tells  How  He  Dined  With  Lincoln 


By   KENDRICK   KIMBALL. 

(Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Detroit  News. ) 

WlaRE,    Mich.— The   life    of    the 
^  Rev.  W.  M.  Younglove,  former 
pastor     of     the     Clare     Methodist 
Church,  is  packed  with  adventure. 
i  While  a  boy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young- 
love  ran  away  from  home  to  join 
a  circus,  and  toured  Michigan  and 
Ohio  as  a  clog  dancer.    During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  captured  by  the 
j  Confederates.    But  the  greatest  ad- 
I  venture  of  all,  and  the  memory  he 
:  prizes  most,  was    when^faraham. 
Lincoln  invited  him  to  dine  at  the 
White  House. 

Not  only  did  Younglove  eat  his 
dinner  with  the  President,  but  he 
sat  in  Lincoln's  chair,  and  wrote 
with  the  pen  that  had  signed  of- 
ficial documents  the  same  day. 
Then,  before  he  left,  he  demon- 
strated a  few  dance  steps  at  the 
President's  request.  The  incident 
occurred  in  1864. 

*  •  * 
QPEAKING  before  a  class  In  a 
^  Clare  School,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Younglove  revealed  his  colorful  and 
interesting  experiences.  He  was 
born  in  J.846  in  a  cabin  in  Lenawee 
County.  At  10  years  of  age  he  ran 
away  from  home  one  night  to  at- 
tend a  circus  in  a  village  a  mile 
away.  The  circus  had  packed  to 
move  to  the  next  town,  but  one  of 
the  men  stowed  him  in  a  wagon 
when  he  asked  if  he  could  go  along. 

It  was  a  small,  one-ring  show  that 
led  a  none  too  prosperous  existence 
in  those  days  of  hardships  and 
penny  pinching.  The  men  slept  in 
jthe  wagons,  and  cooked  their  own 
meals.  Younglove  quickly  learned 
dancing  and  was  elevated  to  the 
station  of  performer.  At  13,  he 
joined  another  circus,  but,  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  27th  Michigan  In- 
fantry, and  was  mustered  in  at 
Hillsdale  College. 

*  *     * 
tijHILE  on  a  foraging  expedition, 

*  ™  his  party  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner*  by  the  Confederates. 
As  they  were  being  marched  to 
camp  under  a  cavalry  guard, 
Younglove  and  another  soldier  slip- 
ped out  of  the  column  and  took 
refuge  in  a  woods.  They  found 
shelter  in  a  Negro's  cabin,  hiding 
under  the  floor  for  three  days.  Sev- 
eral times  they  narrowly  missed  re- 
capture, for  the  Confederates  sus- 
pected their  whereabouts.  At  the 
end  of  the  three-day  period,  how- 
ever, the  Negro  guided  them  safely 
into  the  Union  lines. 

During  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, June  18,  1864,  the  flagstaff 
Younglove  carried  was  shot  out  of 
his  hands.  Though  he  escaped  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy,  he  suffered 
sunstroke  a  short  time  later  and 
was  sent  to  an  army  hospital. 
When  he  recovered,  he  was  assigned 


to  special  guard  duty  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  then  to  the  mail 
service. 

*     »     * 

yT  was  during  this  period  of  dis- 
•  patch-carrying  that  Younglove 
had  his  experience  with  President 
Lincoln.    One  day  he  was  ordered 


quickly  made  him  feel  at  ease. 
When  the  President  finished  read- 
ing the  packet,  he  .questioned 
Younglove  on  his  early  life  and 
asked  him  to  stay  for  dinner.  Dur- 
ing the  meal,  he  had  the  soldier 
relate  his  circus  and  war  time  ex- 
periences to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"We  returned  to  the  office  after 
the  meal  was  finished,"  the  pastor 
told  his  audience.  "At  the  request 
of  the  President,  I  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  double  clog  dancing  I  had 
learned  in  the  circus.  Before  I  left, 
he  took  a  well-worn  Bible  from  his 
pocket,  and  offered  a  prayer  for 
the  Nation's  cause." 

Younglove  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Ninde  in  1884,  and  served  actively 
in  the  ministry  until  forced  to  re- 
tire by  ill  health.  Today  he  is 
planning  to  write  a  book  on  his  life. 


REV.  W.  M.  YOUNGLOVE, 


to  deliver  a  packet  to  the  President 
in  person,  and  wait  for  a  reply. 
When  he  was  shown  into  Lincoln's 
presence,  he  found  the  President  in 
conference  with  a  major-general 
and  a  civilian  whose  name  he  did 
not  learn. 

Lincoln  asked  the  young  cor- 
poral to  be  seated,  and  walked  to- 
ward the  door  with  his  visitors. 
Younglove,  who  had  lost  his  timid- 
ity during  circus  and  Army  life,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  in  an  unusual 
manner.  Wondering  how  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  President's  chair, 
he  walked  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  and  seated  himself  at 
Lincoln's  desk. 

*  •  • 
rpAKING  a  diary  from  his  pocket, 
*  he  picked  up  a  goose  quill  to 
write  of  the  unusual  experience. 
Then,  as  he  told  his  audience  in 
the  school  room,  he  heard  a  rustle 
behind  him.  "A  long,  lean  hand 
reached  over  my  shoulder,  selected 
a  pen  and  handed  it  to  me,  and  I 
heard  a  kindly  voice  say,  "This  is  a 
better  pen,  my  lad',"  The  voice  was 
that  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  moment 
for  the  young  soldier,  but  Lincoln 
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and  Browning-  descrioea  tne  eauuoiu* 
scenes  and  droll  occurrences  witnessed 
durnlg  tlie  '■Flush  Time?  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi."  This  plea  was  care- 
fully  drawn,   without  an   erasure. 

Very  Painstaking. 

Tn  his  trial  of  a  case  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  painstaking  and  thorough.  In  pre- 
paring' for  the  trial  of  a  case  connected 
with  a  different  phase  of  the  same  lit- 
igation mentioned  above.  I  examined 
the  papers  in  a  case  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
tried.  I  found  thetn  tied  up  and  in  •• 
pigeonhole  of  the  old  case.  Include; 
was  a  brief  nWflnortlirchitn  or  "initiates  of 
the  more  important  part  of  the  state- 
ments of  each  witness.  When  I  called 
Mr.  Herndon's  atention  to  it,  he  said: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  very  systematic  and 
careful   lawyer." 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  statement 
of  a  witness,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  often 
refer  in  his  argument  to  his  memoran- 
dum of  the  witness'   testimony. 

Some  of  those  who  have  spoken  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer  have  stated 
that  lie  was  careless  in  his  prepara- 
tion of  a  ease,  as  well  as  in  consulting 
the  precedents  and  authorities.  But 
In.'  the  most  trying  and  difficult  part 
of  the  practice,  the  pleadings,  his 
papers  showed  familiarity  with  the 
rules  of  pleading  and  judgment  in 
their  application.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  when  traveling-  the  circuit  and 
accompanying-  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  court  from  place  to  place,  lawyers 
were  often  required  to  enter  upon  a 
trial  without  much  chance  for  that 
preparation  and  office  work  which  is 
now  so  large  a  part  of  the  practi- 
tioner's duty.  The  mistake  has  been 
in  supposing-  that  a  particular  in- 
stance of  that  kind  showed  a  lawyer's 
settled    habit. 

My  best  recollection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  a  political  speaker  is  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  speech,  which  is  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  famous  "Lost 
Speech"  made  at  Bloomington.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  crisis  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Republican  party. 
This  address  has  beev  very  imperfect- 
ly reported.  The  part  of  it  which  has 
been  published  gives  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  speech  and  does  no 
justice  whatever  to  its  logical  con- 
struction. 

Stunning  Blow. 

The    opinion    of    the    supreme    court 
of  the  United  States  In   the  Dred   Sco^t 
case  had  been  handed  down  in  1857.     It 
was    a    stunning-    blow    to    the      Repub- 
licans,  for  It  appeared  that   it  was  not 
only   useless   but   illegal   to    attempt   to 
further  oppose  the  extension  of  alavery 
throughout    the    territories.      The   great 
authority  of  the  supreme  court's  utter- 
ances   seemed    to    leave    no    chance    for 
further  argument.     In  the  midst  of  this 
feeling   of   gloom   and      discouragement 
!  among   the    opponents      of      slavery,      a 
I  political    meeting    was    held    in    the    old 
I  Representative    hall   at   Springfield,   111. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Lin- 
i  ccln    delivered    tha    speech    of    which    I 
I  have   just    spoken,     I  was  a  deeply   in- 
terested   listener,      The    speech    seemed 
to    me    to    be    epoch-making-,    and    the 
memory    of    it    has    not      passed      away 
aftef    the    lapse    of    more      than      fifty 
years; 

Tn  a  manner  perfectly  respectful  to- 
ward the  court.  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  the 
(substance  of  the  decision,  the  real 
point  that  the  court  was  called  upon 
to  decide  and  that  was  whether  it  had 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case.  That  point 
the  court  had  decided  by  holding-  that 
It  had  no  jurisdiction:  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  controversy.  Obviously, 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  such  a  decision  pre- 
cluded any  examination  of  the  merits 
of  tlie  controversy,  yet  the  court  in  its 
decision  had  gone  on  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  they  appeared  on 
the  trial  before  the  court  below,  on 
the  Issues  joined  on  the  pleas  in  bar. 
He  further  said  that  while  the  court 
holds  that  Dred  Scott,  his  wife  Har- 
riet and  their  two  children  are  slaves, 
»nd  that  decision  is  binding,  because 
the  court  was  required  to  decide  that 
particular  point.  Nevertheless,  he 
aded,  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
national  government  had  not  the  nower 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories 
was  not  a.  binding  determination  nnon 
the  nuostion  as  to  that  right  of  Con- 
gress. He  then  went  on  to  point  out 
very  concisely  and  clearly  why  a  dic- 
tum of  the  court,  which  wi  a  mere 
expression  of  oninion.  not  called  for  dv 
the  ouestion  before  the  court,  could  not 
be  binding  either  upon  that  court  or 
any    other.      "While    the    point    he    was 
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making  was  a.  legal  one.  he  made  It 
perfectly  clear  to  all  those  amour  his 
hearers  who  were  not  lawyers  at  all.  • 

Changes  Viewpoint. 

C'hanerinsr  the  noint  of  view.  li°  made 
reference  'o  a  cbature  of  administra- 
tion and  how  the  mutations  °f  time 
change  courts.  He  gave  certain  illus- 
trations from  the  history  of  the  coun- 
itry,  and  then  he  drew  attention,  by 
iR  reference  afterwards  amplified,  to 
;<he  co-operation  of  Stephen,  Roger  and 
IJames,  adapted  to  encourage  the  spread 
i'or. human  slavery  and  indicating  a  com- 
Itaibn  design  toward  that  end.  The  ref- 
erence, of  course,  was  to  Senator 
iiDouglas,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
president.  Buchanan. 

The  efect  of  the  speech  is  best  de- 
!"«cribed  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Denio, 
»«!jnember  of  the  legislature  and  a  lead- 
ing Republican,  who  followed  Mr.  Lin- 
«oln.  At  that  time  there  was  much  in- 
terest felt  In.  and  much  discussion  of 
a  new  system  of  deep  plowing,  called 
BUbsolliTig,  which  was  considered  to 
have  a  most  favorable  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Denio  began  his  speech  by  saying 
thafVMr.  Lincoln  "has  been  subsoiling" 
again. 

Personally  I  never  hearo.  a  speech 
made  that  gave  greater  encouragement 
and  satisfaction  to  the  hearers  than 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  the  Dred  Scott  decison.  As 
'-an  explanation  by  a  lawyer  of  a  legal 
'matter,  made  in  terms  easily  compre- 
hensible to  laymen,  it  was  a  wonderful 
speech.  It  seemed  to  render  resistance 
Lto  the  erroneous  opinion  expressed  by 
rfthe  court,  not  only  not  a  resistance  to 
"the  iust  authority  of  the  courts,  but 
[rather  a  duty  in  order  that  such  an 
«plnon  might  not  prevail. 

Filling  'Stamp'  Date. 

In  1859  John  M.  Palmer,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Slower  house  of  Congress,  had  made  an 
{•appointment  to  make  a  political  speech 
'at  Mcchanicsbjrg,  which  he  could  not 
jfill,  and  John  E.  Rossette  and  myselt 
Went  out  to  take  his  place.  The  town 
[was  about  fifteen  miles  out  from 
Springfield  where  we  lived.  We  drove 
Hip  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  the 
ihouse  of  Mr.  Jesse  Pickrell,  who  was  a 
(prominent  Republican  living  at  Me- 
'chanicsburg.  When  it  was  found  who 
'•we  were  we  were  invited  into  his  house 
and  afterwards  conducted  to  the  din- 
:ipg  room  where  we  found  the  family  at 
'supper  around  a  large  table.  At  one 
end  Mr.  Pickrell  was  seated  with  Mr. 
•  Lincoln  at  his  right;  Mrs.  Pickrell  was 
6eated  at  the;  other  end  and  a  large 
family  of  grown-up  sons  and  daugh- 
ters  were  around   the   table. 

We    did   not    know    that   Mr.    Pickrell 
had    taken    Mr.    Lincoln    out   to   fill   the 
appointment    and    they    did    not    know 
that  we  were  coming,  so  we  were  mu- 
tually  surprised.     Mr.   Pickrell   and   his 
iTvife  were  natives  of    Kentucky,     with 
the  hospitality  so   characteristic  of  the 
people    of    that    state.      He    was    a   man 
of    affairs,    possesseel      much      common 
.sense  and  was  a  good  story-teller..  He 
'started  the   conversation   in  that  direc- 
tion by  telling-  some  anecdote,  and  this 
suggested    a    story,  to   Mr.    Lincoln   and 
j  during     the     meal     several    good    ones 
)!were   told,  but  neither  Mr.   Lincoln   nor 
J -Mr.  Pickrell  spent  much  time  in  telling 
!  a  story.     The  conversation   was  simply 
J  seasoned  with    enough  stories  and  wit- 
J  ty  and  humorous  remarks  to  make  the 
occasion   very   enjoyable.  : 

Used  Few  Gestures. 

After  supper  we  went  to  the  school-  ! 
house  and  found  quite  a  large  number 
|  of  people  there.  A  chairman  was  se- 
i  lected  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced, 
and  In  his  casual,  quiet  way  discussed 
ithe  more  prominent  issues  of  the  can- 
vass. On  chis  occasion,  as  on  all  oth- 
.ers  that  I  heard  him,  he  used  but  few 
'■gestures  in  speaking.  He  was  never 
vehement,  he  always  expressed  his 
earnestness  in  his  utterances  and  the 
expressions  of  his  countenance.  He 
spoke  about  an  hour  very  logically 
and  adapted  his  manner,  language  and 
Illustrations  to  tile  plain  men— largely 
farmers — that  were  before  him.  Mr. 
'Rosette  followed  with  a  speech  of 
about  forty  minutes  and  after  he  fin- 
ished I  was  called,  but  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hoK  and  because  tho  ;ssa*s  had  beon 
bo  welt  handled.  Mr.  Linc.-VIn  and  oth- 
ers present' insisted  upon  my  speaking 
and   the    result    was    that   I    spoke    for 


about  thirty  minutes  to  the  very  oest 
of  my  ability   under  the  circumstances. 

As  we  walked  back  to  Mr.  Pickrell's 
house  reference  was  ma.de  to  the  sena- 
torial campaign  of  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las, and  Lincoln  was  asked  how  many 
speeches'-  he  made  during  the  canvass. 
He;  replied,  "one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five."  Some  one  said:  "You  must  have 
been  about  w  >rn  out."  He  said:  "No. 
I  can  speak  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
time   without  feeling   weary." 

On  reaching  the  house  we  found  a 
(arge  basket  of  apples  in  the  sitting 
room  and  were  invited  to  help  pur- 
jelves.     Mr.   Lincoln   was  a  great  eater 

|  of  apples.  H6  said  to  me  once  that  a 
.man  should  eat  .  and  drink  only  that 
which  is  conducive  to  his  own  health. 
"Apples,"  he  said,  "agree  with  me," 
I  and  he  adde.d,  ''a  large  per  cent  of  pro- 
j  fessional  men  abuse  their  stomachs  by 
I  imprudence  in  drinking  and  eating. 
]  and  in  that  way  health  is  injured  and 
|  ruined  and  life  is  shortened."  Ho  was 
I  a  close  observer  of  natural  laws.  He 
I  regarded  prudence  in  all  respects  as 
j  one  of  the   cardinal  virtues. 

Enjoyed  Conversation. 

We  sat  up  till  about  midnight.  While 
Mr.  Pickrell  did  not  usually  sit  up 
late,  as  I  was  told,  he  enjoyed  Lin- 
coln's conversation.  In  it  Mr.  Lincoln 
reverted  to  the  opinions  of  our  early 
statesmen  and  public  men,  particularly 
those  from  the  slave  states,  touching 
the  institution  of  slavery.  He  quoted 
from  Jefferson  and  others  and  spoke 
of  the  change  in  the  southern  people 
favorable  to  slavery.  He  showed  great 
familiarity  with  the  early  history  of 
his  country  during  his  conversation. 
Mr.  Pickrell  had  not  yet  built  his  large, 
new  house,  so  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Rosette 
and  myself  slept  in  the  same  room.  The 
next  morning  after  breakfast  we  rode 
back  to  Springfield. 

On  this  occasion  and  many  others  I 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life.  It  was  noticeable  how 
well  he  adapted  his  conversation  and 
ways  to  the  company  and  the  sur- 
roundings. His  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  accommodate  himself  to  tile 
people  around  him,  his  apparent  de- 
sire to  contribute  his  part  toward  ren- 
dering social  intercourse  enjoyable,  al- 
ways made  him  a  welcome  figure.  In 
conversation  he  did  not  antagonize 
others,  nor  did  he  ever  contend  about 
trifles,  and  as  to  essentials  he  treated 
those  differing  from  him  with  consid- 
eration. John  G.  Nicolay,  his  private 
secretary  after  his  election,  who  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  him 
said  that  he  was  yielding,  accommodat- 
ing in  nonessentials,  but  "inflexibly 
firm  in  a  principle  or  position  delib- 
erately taken."  Although  he  was  born 
in  a  slave  state  and  brought  up  among 
people  who  were  in  favor  of  slavery 
he  never  wavered  in  his  abhorrence  of 
it  from  the  day  when  lie  witnessed  but 
one  phase  of  the  institution  in  actual 
operation. 

Faith  Never  Faltered. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  confidence  in   the  just-  I 
ness    of    the    antislavery    battle    never 
faltered  through  the  years  I  knew  him.  \ 
In  January,    1859.   while   the   Democrats, 
were    celebrating    the    election    of    Ste-  ' 
phen    A.    Douglas   to   the   United    States 
Senate,   Archibald    Williams,     whom      I 
have  mentioned  before,  came  into  Lin- 
coln's  office   and    finding   him    writing, 
said:      "Well,   the   Democrats   are   mak- 
ing  a   great   noise    over    their   victory." 
Looking    up    Lincoln      replied:         "Yes,  j 
Archie,    Douglas    has    taken    this    trick, 
but  the   game  is  not   played   out."     His 
election   to   the    presidency   in   the   next 
year   justified    his    confidence. 

Gradually  Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  a 
figure  of  national  Importance.  On  the 
evening  of  February  27,  1860,  he  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  the  invitation  of 
a  committee  of  Republicans  of  New- 
York  and  Brooklyn  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cooper  institute  in  New  York.  David 
Dudley  Field,  the  eminent  lawyer,  es- 
corted him  to  the  platform,  and  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  great  both  as  poet 
and  publicist.  Horace  Greeley  the  noted 
editor.  Thomas  (Jorwln  the  eloquent 
statesman  and  orator  of  Ohio,  and 
Wendell  Phillips  the  famous  lecturer 
of  Massachusetts  were  present.  The 
audience  was  large  and  made  up  of 
men  and  women  of  culture  and  influ- 
ence.- In  that  lecture  he  made  the 
ablest  and  most  persuasive  argument 
in    favor   of   th«>   right    and    the   duty   of 


the  national  government  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  contrib- 
uted by  any  statesman  or  logician  who 
took  part  in  that  great  discussion  that 
lasted  so  many  years  as  an  issr«  before 
.-,:,■  •  u  b,  (>.  ■■*'•  .'s^.  The  n.-.j.  i 
iftj  he  Went  I »  New  ^tglaru;  to  visit 
hi?   son     a  student. 

In    a    conversation    with    his    partner 
after    his    return      home,      Mr.    Lincoln  ! 
spoke    of   his   journey    and    of    some    of  i 
the    men    he    met;    among    them    was    a 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  I  think  j 
of  Harvard  or  Yale,  who  called  on  him 
at   the   railway   station.     The   professor) 
said,   when   he   had   greeted   him: 

Talks  on  Oratory. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  before  you  go  how  you  acquired 
the  ability  and  habit  of  stating  your 
propositions  and  arguments  in  so  few 
words  and  with  so  much  clearness.} 
You  accomplished  In  your  speech  to  a 
remarkable  degree  what  I  have  en- 
deavored   to,    teach   for    many   years." 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  told  him  that 
he  hardly  knew  himself,  but  when 
growing  up  and  in  early  manhood  he 
sometimes  would  hear  preachers  and 
stump  speakers,  usually  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  he  gave  close  attention 
to  what  they  said,  and  after  going  to 
hed  wo'.td  think  the  discourse  over 
and  try  to  restate  what  he  had  heard 
in  fewer  words  and  with  greater  plain- 
ness. He  added:  "It  appeared  to  me 
the  speakers  lacked  brevity  and  clear- 
ness." 

AVhat  Mr.  Lincoln's  ideas  upon  strict 
matters  of  creed  and  religious  doctrine 
may  have  been  no  one  can  undertake 
to  say.  Perhaps  he  acted  upon  the 
dictum'  of  the  well  known  man  of  let- 
ters who  said  that  men  of  the  world 
are  all  of  one  religion,  but  what  that 
is  they  never  tell.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  discussed  with  his  part.ner 
question  of  metaphysics,  as  I  happen 
to  know.  One  day  they  were  talking 
of  the  Spencerian  philosophy — as  to 
that  part  of  it  which  bases  ethical  and 
moral  considerations  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  As  bearing  upon 
the  problem  whether  actions  seemingly 
disinterested  are  really  any  more  than 
an  enlightened  self-interest,  Lincoln 
referred  to  an  incident  in  his  own  ex- 
perience.     He    said: 

"One  afternoon  I  was  traveling  in 
my  buggy  on  my  way  to  fill  an  ap- 
pointment for  a  political  speech  in  the 
evening,  when  I  came  to  a  very  muddy 
place  in  the  road.  By  careful  driving 
to  one  side  I  got  through,  but  I  saw 
a  hog  stuck  fast  with  his  head  still 
out  of  the  stiff  mud,  and  I  knew  that 
it  would  never  get  out  without  help. 
My  boots  were  polished  and  I  was 
dressed  for  the  meeting  and  drove  on; 
but  thinking  of  the  loss  to  the  owner 
and  the  cruelty  to  the  animal,  I  did 
not  feel  satisfied  and  thought  it 
would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  hog  there 
to  perish,  and  turned  back  and  got  out 
and  pulled  the  animal  from  the  mire 
to  solid  ground,  then  found  some  wa- 
ter nearby  and  washed  my  hands  and 
drove  on.  My  action  seemed  disinter- 
ested, but  on  further  reflection  I  found 
that  the  act  was  done  to  regain  my 
peace  of  mind,  my  own  happiness,  and 
was  not  entirely  disinterested  on  wuv 
part."     J  \ 

Lincoln  Badly  Portrayed.  \ 

A  number  of  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  write  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  life 
have  seemed  to  think  that  by  picturing 
his  life  as  squalid  as  possible  they 
have  thereby  done  him  great  honor. 
Particulars  of  his  early  years  selected 
without  judgment  from  those  who 
either  did  not  know  the  facts  or  had  a 
motive  in  misrepresenting  them  have 
been  given  to  the  public  as  authentic. 
Even  his  professional  career  has  not 
received  the  credit  to  which  his  mar- 
velous legal  capacity  entitled  it.  Say- 
ings have  been  attributed  to  him  which 
reflected  simply  the  commonness  and 
vulgarity  of  t he  person  repeating  the 
saying.  Details  of  this  kind  have  been 
Industriously  collected  by  those  who 
had  not  sufficient  judgment  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  original  saying 
and  coloring  given  to  it  by  the  mind 
through  which  it  was  filtered.  He  has 
been  represented  as  uncouth  in  his 
manner  and  unrefined  in  his  daily 
speech,  but  any  close  observer  ought 
to  know  that  a  man  whose  chief  char- 
acteristic in  manner  was  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  whose  every  written  and 
authentically  spoken  Word  was  not- 
able for  its  finished  propriety  was  in- 
capable of  such  a  manner  pr  of  such 
atlon.     Fortunately,  I    was  pres- 


ent at  a  time  when  the  real  man  would] 
he  apparent,  and  my  memory  retains 
an  exact  impression  of  the  occurrence.' 
About  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  May  IS,  I860,  the  day  when  Lincoln1 
was  first  nominated  for  the  presidency. : 
1  went  to  his  office  in  Springfield,  and 
found  there  Lewis  Rosette,  a  lawyer 
and  Mr.  Littlefield.  a  student  in  'the  I 
office.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Lincoln  I 
arrived. 

%»a£  do  you  know','"  Mr.  Littlefield  j 
told  him  what  he  had  heard.  Lincoln  I 
then  said  that  Dr.  Wallace  had  come 
down  from  Chicago  that  morning  and 
that  he  thought  Seward  showed  great 
strength.  One  of  us  said:  "The 
Seward  men  had  a  parade  last  night 
and  Tom  Hyer,  the  great  pugilist,  was 
in  the  procession  and  carried  the  flag." 
He  then  said:  "I  would  like  to  know 
what  Judge  Davis  thinks  of  the  situ- 
ation;'' and  added:  "He  Is  a  strong 
man  in  a  crowd  like  that;  he  can  put 
his  hand  on  a  man's  shoulder  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  and  talk  to  him  about 
as  he  pleases  without  appearing  dicta- 
torial or  too  familiar,  and  without  giv- 
ing- the   slightest   offense." 

Was  Close  Observer. 

According  to  my  observation  this  was 
exactly  descriptive  of  Judge  Davis. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  close  observer  of 
human  conduct  without  appearing  to  be 
so,  and  was,  of  course,  an  excellent 
judge  of  men.  I  said  to  him:  "John  E. 
Rosette  came  down  this  morning  and 
just  before  he  took  the  train  called  at 
the  Illinois  headquarters  and  Judge 
Davis  said  to  him  that  he  believed 
you  would  be  nominated."  In  a  little 
while  Edward  L.  Baker,  the  editor  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  at  Spring- 
field, came  in  with  two  telegrams,  the 
first  saying  that  the  delegates  were 
coming  into  the  convention  hall  and 
the  second  conveying  the  intelligence 
that  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
nomination  for  president  had  been 
placed  before  the  convention,  and  that 
Lincoln's  name  was,,  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm!  Mr.  Baker  went 
out;  but  in  a  short  time  returned  with 
a  telegram  showing  the  first  ballot, 
giving  Mr.  Seward  173J  votes  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  102,  the  rest  of  the  votes  being 
scattered  among  other  candidates  for 
the  nomination.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at 
the  dispatch,  btit  gave  no  expression 
of    satisfaction    or    dissatisfaction. 

Not    long    afterward    he    said:      "The 
dispatches  appear  to   be  coming  to  the 
Journal   office,   by   arrangement,   I  pre- 
sume;   we    had    better    go    over    there."  I 
And    William    Davis    and    myself    went  : 
along   with    him.      On    our    way    to    the  j 
Journal    office,    we    passed    the    foot    of  j 
the  stairway  leading  from  the  sidewalk 
up     to    the    telegraph    office,     and    Mr. 
Lincoln   said:     "We   had  as  well   go   up, 
it   must   be   about   time   for   the    second 
ballot   to   come." 

Lincoln  Gains  Votes. 

We  went  up  to  I  he  second  floor  of  the 
building  and  into  the  telegraph  office. 
The  operator  had  just  commenced  re- 
ceiving the  second  ballot,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. It  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  had 
received  1841  votes  to  181  for  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Seward  had  gained  but  11 
votes  to  a  gain  of  70  for  Lincoln. 
While  he  did  not  give  utterance  to  his 
feelings,  I  could  see  plainly  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  pass  over  his 
face  as  he  read,  for  he  had  a  very  In- 
telligent and  expressive  countenance. 
We  then  went  over  to  the  Journal 
office.  Soon  afterward  the  local  editor 
said  he  would  go  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  get  the  third  ballot;  he 
thought  it  about  time  for  it  and  Mr. 
Do  vis  and   i.  went  along. 

Very  soon  the  third  ballot,  com- 
menced coming.  The  editor  stepped  be- 
hind the  counter  and  looked  over  the 
operator's  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  operator  handed  him  the 
result.  T  saw  they  were  a  little  ner- 
vous, and  asked  the  result.  but  the 
editor  made  no  reply.  1  then  stepped 
around  the  end  of  the  counter  and 
asked  the  operator  for  the  result.  He 
said  that  Lincoln  was  nominated,  but 
the  editor  wished  to  be  the  first  to  an- 
nounce it  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  overtook 
the  editor  and  Davis  a  few  roils  from 
the  foot  of  tlie  stairs,  and  Davis  was 
plylne  the  editor  with  questions,  and 
he   finally   asked;   "How   docs   il    look?" 

Whereupon     the       ditor    said:     "h     IooKb j 

A ,3  bad."     We  wajke'd  back  together] 

i„    the   Journal    office. 

Zane  Calls  for  Cheers. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  number  of  Othei 
Men   were   there,  and   the  editor   under-1 


,            , 

j  took    to    call    for    three    cheers,    out    the 

i  call    lacked    spirit,    and    1    stepped    upon 

la   chair    and    waved    my   hat    in   the    air 

and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  next 

president.      Three    rousing   cheers    were 

'.'riven,    and    then    those    Who    weEe    there 

1  commenced     calling;      "Read     the     dis- 

/Oh."     It  was  read  aloud  and  handed  I 

/Mr.  Lincoln;   whereupon   he   said:   "J\ 

/.■tew  this  would  come  when  I  saw  the! 

.•fecond  ballot."    He  then  received  heart>  I 

congratulations  from  us  all. 

A  merchant  from  Boston.  Mass., 
who  happened  to  be  present,  sug- 
gested that  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  have  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  written  at 
once.  Lincoln  looked  at  the  man  and, 
said:  "My  friend.  I  do  not  see  much 
in   my   life  as   yet   to   write   about." 

After  some  further  talk  he  went  down 
to  the  sidewalk,  and  several  men  were 
near,  playing  a  game  which  consisted 
in  knocking  the  ball  with  their  hands 
against  a  building.  Mr.  Lincoln  had1 
played  occasionally  with  them  to  bene- 
fit his  shoulders,  that  were  a  little 
stiff  at  times,  as  he  said,  and  they 
ceased  playing  and  came  up  to  con- 
gratulate him.  He  said:  "Come  up, 
boys,  we  will  shake  hands  while  we 
can,  we  do  not  know  what  effect  this 
may  have  upon  our  opportunities  here- 
after." 

Afterwards  he  looked  over  toward 
his  house  and  said,  rather  gravely 
and  with  evident  sincerity:  "There  is 
a  lady  over  yonder  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  news;  I  will  carry  it 
to  her."  He  then  walked  south  on  the 
east  side  of  Sixth  street  across  Wash- 
ington street,  and  came  in  front  of  the 
Marine   bank. 

Robert  Irwin,  its  cashier,  came  out 
and  congratulated  him;  their  friendship 
had  been  of  long  standing.  He  then 
walked  on  and  a  messenger  boy  who 
had  come  out  of  the  telegraph  office 
overtook  hr.ri  and  handed  him  a  mes- 
sage, for  which  he  receipted,  and  after 
reading  it,  he  passed  on  to  his  house 
and  to  his  wife. 

Mistake  of  Biographers. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one,  if  not  more, 
of  his  biographers,  that  this  last  dis- 
patch was  his  first  notification  of  his 
nomination;  but  the  telegram  announc- 
ing his  nomination  on  the  third  ballot 
had  been  in!  his  hands,  as  I  have  stated, 
as  long-  as  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
he  had  been  congratulated  by  a  num- 
ber of  people  upon  his  nomination,  be- 
fore this  last  telegram  was  handed  him. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  direct  comtnrunication  between  the 
convention  hall  and  some  newspapers. 
A  private  dispatch  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  telegraph  company  was 
sent,  after  all  changes  in  the  ballot 
had  been  made,  and  this  was  the  tele- 
gram actually  handed  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  street. 

One   biographer  of  Lincoln   says  that 
when  he  read  the   dispatch  he   was   ex- 
cited,   but    this    is    a    total    error.      Any 
one    who    knew    him    would    instantly 
say  it  was,  an   error.     He,  showed     no 
nervousness     or     excitement     when    he 
was   first   informed    of   his    nomination, 
that    I   could    discover,    and    I   probably 
noticed   him   as   closely    as    anybody.     I 
though  he  read  the  dispatch  containing 
i  the    result    of    the    second    ballot    with 
I  deeper   interest  .than   he   did   the   third. 
j  He     regarded     his     nomination     as     a 
I  foregone    conclusion    afer    he    read    the 
j  second  ballot.     That  day  he  did  not  tell  i 
a  story  or  "crack  a  joke"   in  my  hear- 
i ing;    he   appeared   to    oe   graver   and   at 
I  times   sadder   than   usual.     I  attributed 
this   at   the   time   to   an   anticipation   of 
the    great    responsibility      that      would 
await  him  if  elected. 

When    Mr.    Lincoln    was    inaugurated 

in    1861,   I   was    In    Washington.      I    had 

called  upon   him  there  before  that  day, 

nd   when  I  left  the  city  I   went  to  the 

'hite   House   to   bid    him   good-by,    but 

found   such   a  throng  of  senators  and 

ngressmen,  that  I  hardly  felt  justified 

trespassing    upon    hi<s    kindness.      A 

W    years    passed    by.    and    the    whole 

■rid  had  become  filled  with  the  ampli- 

le   of   his   fame.      But   1      was     never 

lln    to    see    alive    the    greatest     man 

1    kindest    nature    that    1    have    ever 

>wn. 


7.  Q«  O 


i nrvn  m. 


Zsne,  Judge  Charles   s. 
Zane,  Judge  Charles  S. 


Lincoln,   the  Lawyer 
Lincoln,   the  Lawyer 


man>  friends.  Special  counsel  of  groat 
eminence  hail  been  employed  to  assist 
the  circuit  prosecutor.  The  name  alone 
of  H.  F.  Linder.  a  lawyer  famous  for 
his  eloquence,  would  have  attracted  pub- 
lic notice.  For  the  defendants  Appeared 
an  array  of  men  known  as  able  law- 
yers— Lincoln.  Logan,  Stuart  and  Ed- 
wards. Judge  .David  Davis,  aft- 
erwards justice  of  the  supremo 
court  of  the  United  States, 
presided  at  the  (rial.  The  de- 
ceased had  been  found  at  night,  dead 
in  his  dooryard.  with  his  skull  frac- 
tured apparently  by  a  blow  from  a 
blunt  instrument.  He  had  been  unwell 
for  several  days  immediately  preceding 
his  death  anirl  his  physicians  had  been 
unable  from  his  symptoms  to  diagnose 
his  ailment.  The  theory  of,  the  prose- 
cution was  that  the  man  had  been 
poison?d  by  strychnine  and  after  his 
death  had  been  removed  to  where  lie 
was  found,  and  that  the  blow  had  been 
given  to  mislead  and  to  elude  suspi- 
cion. The  motive  for  the  crime  was 
found  in  a  criminal  intimacy  Charged 
between  the  accused  wife  and  nephew 
of  the   deceased. 

The  evidence  tendinsr  to  prove  guilt 
was  circumstantial.  The  trial  com- 
menced Monday  morning  and  closed 
Saturday  night  of  the  second  week 
about  10  o'clock.  Tn  his  argument  to 
the  jury  Mr.  Lincoln  carefully  consid- 
ered the  testimony,  especially  the  opin- 
ion of  the  experts  upon  strychnine 
poisonins'.  He  distinguished  and  scruti- 
nized with  his  usual  clearness  th->  ef- 
fects of  that  poison  upon  the  vital  func- 
tions, "While  M.r.  Lincoln  was  consider- 
ing the  evidence  In  his  argument  Dr. 
Fowler,  beside  whom  I  happened  to  be 
sitting,  and  who  was  the  loading  ex- 
pert for  the  prosecution,   said  to  me: 

"Lincoln  says  he  has  not  before  th<n 
trial  given  much  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiar effects  of  strychnine  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  but  I  say  to  you 
that  he  has  given  a  most  intelligent 
description  of  those  effects:  he  haa 
beaten  the  experts;  his  disquisition  on 
the  subject  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
heard." 

This    from    a    physician    of    acknowl- 
edged eminence  and  the  leading  expert  : 
on  the  opposite  side  is  a  sufficient  trib- 
ute   to   Lincoln's   command   of   the   sub- 
ject  and   his   candor   of   statement.   But  j 
in   such    things   he   excelled.      He   talked  I 
about   nothing  until  he  thoroughly  un-  | 
derstopd    it,    and    he    possessed    the    ca- 
pacity   in    a   remarkable   degree   to    dis- 
cern    nice    distinctions,    and     to    retain 
them   and  apnly  them  until   their  exact- 
relations  to  the  given  facts  were  deter- 
mined   and    then    to    express    those    dis- 
Mnet'ons    so    that    the    average   intellect 
could   easily   understand   them. 

Near  the  close  of  his  argument  he 
made   a   very   impressive   appeal   to   the 

jury.  It  excited  niuch  feeling,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  In  such 
matters  he  had  an  instinctive  good 
taste.  His  language  was  simple,  but  it 
had  the  satisfying  impressiveness  of  his 
noted  public  utterances.  The  widow  of 
the  deceased  had  put  her  reputation  in 
issue,   and  the   evidence   showed  that   it 

.was   good   up   to   the   time   of  the  accu- 

;  sation.  To  this  evidence  he  referred, 
and    spoke    of    her    blameless    life,    her 

i  character  without  a  stain. 

"Upon   such    a   reputation    she    stands 

I  before  you,  and  against  that  character 
the  waves  of  suspicion  must  break  in 
vain."  He  alluded  to  the  biblical  par- 
allel 'of  him  "who  built  his  house  upon 
a  rock,  and  the  rains  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew 
and  beat  upon  that  house  and  it  feU 
not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
He  went  on  to  note  the  evidence  tend- 

I  ing  to  show  an  improper  intimacy  be- 
tween   the    two    defendants,    and    some 

I  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  a  sus- 
picion that  his  wife  was  unfaithful.  He 
quoted  from  the  great  poet  that  "jeal- 
ousy is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which 
doth  mock  the  meat  it  feeds  on;"  and 
"trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  jealous 
confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy 
Writ." 

This  argument  lasted  four  hours.  All 
the  other  attorneys  made  very  able 
arguments,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Lincoln's  was  easily  the  most  convinc- 
ing. After  the  charge  of  the  court,  the 
jury  retired  and  afterward  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Security  Was  Felt. 

The  sincerity  and  persuasive  candor 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  felt  not  alone  by 
the  general  public,  but  by  other  law- 
yers. I  well  remember  that  a  year  or 
two     before    Mr.     Lincoln's     nomination 


for  the  presidency  he  was  retained  u.v 
an  old  friend  to  defend  a  son  charged 
with  murder.  I  chanced  to  be  seated 
beside  a  lawyer  who  was,  T  little  doubt, 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Lincoln  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  views,  particular- 
ly his  antislavery  sentiments.  The 
lawyer's  sympathies  were  decidedly 
with  the  family  of  the  man  who  had 
been  killed.  We  happened  to  leave  the 
courthouse  together  after  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  finished  his  argument,  and  the  law- 
yer said  to  me:  "That  was  one  of  the 
fairest  arguments  I  ever  heard.  It  was 
a  good  speech — very   able." 

Intelligent  men  with  impartial  and 
liberal  minds,  while  listening  to  Lin- 
coln's arguments,  appeared  to  want  to 
agree  with  him.  He  never  awakened 
prejudice  by  narrow  and  uncharitable 
statements  or  influences.  He  never 
unnecessarily  irritated  his  adversaries. 
While  he  did'  not  arouse  the  passions  of 
the  "hurrah  boys"  as  much  as  some 
other  speaker:-;,  his  influence  was 
greater  with  thinking  men.  The  peo- 
ple liked  to  meet  him  and  shake  his 
hand.  One  morning  1  happened  to  be 
passing,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  way 
to  the  supreme  court  met  Governor 
Revnolds,  who  was  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat and  pro-slavery  man.  They  shook 
hands  very  cordially  and  Reynolds  said: 
"I  have  not  met  you   for  a  long   time.' 

After  a  few  words  Mr.  Lincoln  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying:  "I  have  a  case 
to  argue  in  the  supreme  court  this 
morning  and   must   go   no." 

And  as  he  passed  on  the  old  governor 
said  to  us:  "There  goes  a  man  I  have 
never  agreed,  with  politically,  and  whom 
I  have  always  opposed,  but  I  would 
rather  shake  hands  with  him  than  with 
anv  man  living..  I  always  feel  when 
he  shakes  hands  that  he  means  just 
what  the  meeting  should  indicate,  that 
he  is  my  personal  friend  and  wishes 
|  me  well." 

Natural  Courtesy. 

The  natural   courtesy   that    is   the   in- 
stinctive   result    of    a    kindly    heart      is 
perhaps    the    best    definition    of   a    go 
manner.      This    manner   Lincoln    had 
fullest   measure.     In   addressing  a  po 
tical  meeting  in   the   old   courthouse 
Springfield    in    the    autumn    of    1856 
which  I  was  present,  he  stated  a  prop 
sition    which   he    supposed   a  lawyer 


the  opposing  party  seated  before  him 
would  concede,  and  a.sked  him  if  it  was 
true.  But  the  lawyer,  apparently  much 
offended  and  irritated,  arose  and  said 
shortly  that  he  was  not  there  to  be 
catechized.  Some  of  the  audience  be- 
gan to  hiss,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  raised  his 
hands  deprecatingly  and  said,  in  sub- 
stance: 

"The  gentleman  is  present  as  a  list- 
ener simply,  and  has  a  right  to  object; 
I  withdraw  the  question;  I  meant  him 
no  discourtesy  and  I  hope  no  one  will 
treat  him  with  the  slightest  disrespect." 

In  a  moment  the  unpleasantness  was 
over.  Mr.  Lincoln's  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy pleased  everybody  and  the  lawyer 
heard  the  speech  through.  Fairness, 
candor  and  courtesy  were  marked  fea- 
tures of  his  life  amid  all  conditions  and 
under  all  circumstances,  whether  it  was 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  ar- 
gument of  questions  before  the  jury  or 
to  the  court,  or  in  the  treatment  of  an- 
t agonists  in  politics.     The  clerk  of  the 

|  supreme  court  of  Illinois  once  told  me 

I  that  after  Lincoln  had  argued  an  im- 
portant case  and  the  court  had  ad- 
journed for  the  day,  one  of  the  justices 

i  said: 

"There  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for 

|  a  statement  of  the  case  by  the  opposite 
attorney  after  Lincoln  has'  made  his. 
He  states  both  sides  with  so  much  fair- 
ness,   and    with    greater   clearness   than 

I  the  lawyer  on  the  opposite  side."  And 
he  added:  "That  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  all  the  judges." 

Capacity  for  Figures. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  great  natural  ca- 
pacity for  mathematics,  and  while  at 
New  Salem,  without  a  teacher,  he 
learned  surveying  and  in  that  branch 
which  he  used,  became  very  proficient. 

■  Mr.  Leadlie,  a  surveyor  of  high  standing 
and  much  experience,  said  to  the  writ- 

I  er  that  he  could  always  tie  to  Lin- 
coln's   corners    with    great    confidence. 

|  His  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  sur- 


veyor were  always  in  his  favor  in  the 
trial  of  boundary  questions,  and  he  was 
justly  ranked  among  the  very  best 
lawyers  in  that  class  of  cases.  But  he 
was  particularly  strong  in  the  trial  of 
all  cases  involving-  the  introduction  and 
consideration  of  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence, involving  much  discrimination 
and  comparison,  the  relationship  of 
facts  and  the  determination  of  their 
values  wnen  considered  together.  He 
was  very  apt  in  handling  complex 
questions  oZ  law  or  fact.  He  was  able 
to    perceive    the    strong    points    of    his 

; side  of  the  case  and  to  call  attention 
in    the    clearest    and    most     persuasive 

iway  to  the  evidence  supporting  his  con- 
tentions, or  the  lack  of  evidence  to 
support  the  contentions  of  his  oppo- 
nents. I  am  able  to  repeat  the  opinions 
of  men  who  were  fully  competent  to 
judge  in  such  matters. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  the 
members  of  the  Springfield  bar  held  a 
meeting  in  the  old  courthouse  in  which 
he  had  practiced  for  so  many  years. 
James  C.  Conkling,  an  old  friend,  a 
man  of  culture  and  refinement  and  a 
lawyer  of  high  rank,  was  selected  to 
preside  and  made  the  first  remarks. 
His  address  was  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  late  nartner,  William  H. 
Herndon,  who  spoke  of  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men.  He  dwelt 

imest  particularly  upon  Lis  kindly  dis- 
position and   his  moral   qualities. 

He  was  followed  by  Stephen  T.  Lo- 
gan, a  very  able  and  a,  most  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  was  born  the'first 
year  of  the  last  century  and  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  achieved 
distinction  )n  his  chosen  profession  be- 
fore coming  to  Illinois  about  the  time 
Mr.  Lincoln  amid  difficulties  was  en- 
deavoring to  start  upon  his  profes- 
sional career.  Soon  afterwards  Logan 
was  elected  to  the  circuit  bench,  but 
after  discharging  its  duties  for  a  time 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bar,  deem- 
ing the  salarv   inadequate,   he  resigned 

I  the   office. 

After   referring  briefly   to   their  inti- 
mate  relations   as   judge   and   attorney, 
as  partners  and  as  practitioners  at  the  j 
same  bar,  sametimes  together  but  more 
often    on    the    opposite    sides    of    cases. 
and    to   their   mutual    esteem    and   good  | 
will  through  so  many  years.  Judge  Lo- 
gan   gave    it    as    his    opinion    that   Lin- 
coln was  a  great  lawyer  with  this  ex- 
planation— if    he    believed      his      client 
was   right,    especially    in    difficult    and 
complicated   cases,    he  was   the   strong- 
est   and  *most    comprehensive    reasoner 
and  lawyer  he  had  ever  met — or  if  the 
case  was  somewhat  doubtful  but  could 
be   decided   either   way   without   violat- 
ing any  just,   equitable   or   moral   prln-  j 
ciple,    he    was    very    strong — but    if    he  , 
thought  his  client  was  wrong  he  would 
make    little    effort. 

Criticism  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Herndon  in  his  address  had  sug-  i 
gested  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  as  ! 
broadminded  as  some  other  men.  Hern- 
don had  been  reading,  as  I  happened  to 
know,  some  of  the  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  of  Huxley.  In  the  search 
for  truth  pertaining  to  their  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  they  were  most 
profound  reascners  and  of  broad  and 
catholic  judgment.  But  the  broad- 
minded  men  that  Herndon  had  in  mind 
would  probably  have  proven  failures 
in  Lincoln's  position  during  the  great- 
est civil  war  in  the  annals  of  nations. 
Judge  Logan  continued  his  remarks, 
saying  that  he  differed  with  Mr.  Hern- 
don as  to  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mental 
characteristics,  that  lie  always  regard  j 
ed  Lincoln  as  a  man  of  very  profound  | 
and  comprehensive  views  and  as  free 
from  narrowness  as  any  man  he  had 
been  acquainted  with.  In  support  of 
his  opinion,  he  said  that  he  was  a.  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  conference  that  sat 
in  Washington  in  February,  1801,  and 
adjourned  the  first  of  the  following 
March;  that  before  starting  home  he 
called  on  his  old  townsman  and  friend 
and  in  the  conversation  that_  followed, 
l^ir.'-oln  said.  'I"  .-.,-boa'iV  t  <-.il  read 
to   you    my    inaugural."      After    hs    had 

!  finished.  Judge  Logan  said: 

"I  called  his  attention,  to  the  follow- 

|  ing  language:  'I  therefore  consider 
that    in   view   of    ihe    constitution   and 

I  the  laws  the  union  is  unbroken,  and  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take 
care,  as  the  constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the 
union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the 
states.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only 
a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I  shall 
perform  it  so  far  as  practicable  unless 
my  rightful  masters,  the  American  peo- 


pie, (.11  wunnoici  tne  requisite  means 
or,  tome  authoritative  manner,  di- 
rect) contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not 
be  flrded  as  a/  menace,  but  only  as 
the  ared  purpose  of  the  union  that 
it  \|  constitutionally  defend  and 
malin  itself.  In  doing  this  there 
need)  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  and 
therlall  be  none  unless  it  be  forced 
uporhe  national  authority.  The 
powionflded  to  me  will  he  used  to 
hold,  cupy  and  possess  the  proper- 
ty anlaces  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment collect  the  duties  and  imports.' 

Suggests  a  Change. 

"I  I  to  him,"  continued  the  judge, 
"thatfi  my  opinion,  he  had  better 
modi 


he  last  sentence  which  is,  'The 
powefcmfided   in  me   will   be   used    to 
hold, 
and 
ment 


upy  ar-d  possess  the  property 
is  belonging  to  the  govern- 
1  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
ports (  told  him  that  the  southern 
peoplould  regard  that  language  as 
thi  and  the  result  will  be  war, 
the  ei.nd  result  of  which  human  wis- 
dom -not  foresee.  After  I  finished. 
Linco;aid:  'It  is  not  necessary  for 
me.  toy  to  vou  that  1  have  srreat  re- 
spect your  opinion,  but  the  state- 
ments >u  think  should  be  modified 
were  efully  considered  by  me  and 
the.   pjiblc   consequences   as   far   as   I 


can  anticipate  thern.  'me  statements 
express  the  convictions  of  duty  that 
the  great  office  I  shall  endeavor  to 
fill  will  impose  upon  me,  and  if  there 
is  patriotism  enough  in  the  American 
people,  the  union  will  be  saved;  if  not, 
it  will   go  down  and  I  will  go  with  it.' 

"He   having   considered    the   situation  | 
and    the    probable    consequences    of   the 
position   he   had   taken   and  the   convic-  ; 
tions  of  duty  he  had   reached,   I   felt  it  j 
would    be    useless    to    discuss    the    sub- 
ject further.      And  with   mutual  respect 
and  good  wishes   we  carted.     Time   has  j 
shown   that  Mr.   Lincoln  took  a.  broader 
and   raor.'   profound   view   of   the   situa-  ' 
tion   and   prospect    than   I   did    and   that 
I  wr.s  wronK  and  he  was  right." 

Judge  Logan  was  followed  by  John 
T.  Stuart,  who  had  known  Lincoln  long-  | 
er  than  any  member  of  the  bar  present.  | 
He  was  also  a  native  of  Kentucky.  He 
came  to  Springville  in  1S27  and  as  a.  || 
youne-  lawyer  commenced  practice.  He 
and  Lincoln  were  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war  together.  When  the  war  was  over 
Lincoln,  Stuart  and  Major  lies  started 
home,  hut  had  the  benefit  of  but  one 
horse  between  them.  Having;  a  long 
distance  to  travel  they  would  "ride 
and  tie":  th<->.  first  man  would  ride  as 
fa1-  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  and 
would  lie  the  horse  to  something:  and 
walk  on:  the  second  man  coming  up 
wiwM    mount   and   ride,   and    In   his    turn 


would  hitch  and  waiK  on.  toe  umu  une 
f hiding  the  animal  would  mount  anri 
ride:  by  such  rotation  they  reached 
home.  Amid  these  earl v  associations, 
hardships  and  dangers,  enduring  friend- 
ships  were  formed. 

An  Accomplished  Man. 

Stuart  was  an  educated  man  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  these  ac- 
complishments he  alwavq  exhibited  in 
rare  degree  in  every  situation  I  ever 
saw  him  in  during  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  whether  in  court,  on  the  po- 
litical rostrum  or  surrounded  with  so- 
cial interests  or  pleasures.  Mr.  Stuart 
was  the  older  of  the  two  men  and  be- 
fore their  acquaintance  had  established 
his  reputation  as  a  good  lawyer.  He 
loaned  Lincoln  Blaekstone  and  other 
law  hooks  to  read  before  Lincoln  had 
obtained  his  license.  When  Lincoln 
moved  to  Sprins-field  thev  formed  a 
partnership  and  their  relations  as  part- 
{  ners  were  very  agreeable:  such  an  in- 
1  timale  association  with  a  man  who  al- 

j  ways    conducted    himself    with    dignity 

|and  propriety,  a  partner  whose  life  and 

!  daily  speech  was  so  correct,  must  have 

had    an    excellent    influence    upon    Mr. 

Lincoln. 

In  a  recent  publication  purporting  to 
be   a   sketch    of  Mr.   Lincoln   as    a  law- 
yer, it  was  stated  in  substance  that  his 
partnership   with   Mr.   Stuart  could  not 
have  been   of  any  assistance  to  him  as 
a  legal  training;  that  Stuart  was  not  a 
systematic,  methodical  and  careful  law- 
yer. My  observation,  extending  through 
so  many  years  as  a  practitioner  at  the 
same   bar   and   as   judge   of   the     same 
court  in  which  he  practised,  is  that  he 
was   very   methodical   and  prepared   his 
,  cases  with  care,  and  always  knew  just 
;  what  he  wanted  when  he  appeared   be- 
;  fore   the  court.     Judge  Logan  was   less 
I  .careful,    but    always      appeared      ready 
j  with   little   preparation. 

Could  Concentrate. 

I      Mr.  Lincoln's  capacity  for  concentra- 
I  tion  of  thought  I  verified  in  this  way: 
At  a  summer  term  of  the  federal  court 
j  at  Springfield  in   1859   O.  H.  Browning, 
j  a   distinguished   lawyer   of   Quincy,  II)., 
,  was    telling   about    a   very   funny    book 
he  had  just  read  entitled  "Flush  Times 
in   Alabama   and   Mississippi"    by   Bald- 
win.    Mr.  Lincoln  coming-  in  with  some 
legal    papers    m    his      hand,     Browning 
turned  to  him,  saying: 

"Ah!  here  is  Lincoln;  I  expect  he  has 
read  the  book  and  con  tell  those  stories 
better  than  Baldwin  could  if  he  were, 
here." 

Lincoln  sat  down  at  a  table  and  con. 
menced   writing  a  plea;  and  Browning, 
resuming,    told    a    very    amusing    story 
he  had  read  in   the  book;  and  in  doing 
so   mentioned   a  very  strange,  old  law- 
yer  spoken    of   in   it.      When   Browning 
'had   finished   his   laughable   story,   Lin- 
coln   said    he    had    read    the    book    and 
that  it  contained  some  good  things,  and 
he   then    gave   Baldwin's   description   of 
the    queer    lawyer,    which      was      very 
amusing  and   funny,   as   of   a  man  who 
was    very    eccentric    on    all    occasions, 
but  had  considerable  learning  and  made 
great  pretensions  to  wisdom,  a  big  man 
and  a  large  eater  who  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  boarding  house,  always 
eager  for  pancakes,  or  flapjacks  as  thev 
were    sometimes    called,    whose      cases 
j  were  largely  founded  on   tort  or  crime. 
;  and    calculated    to    arouse    a    good    deal 
|  of    feeling    so    that    he    would    become 
I  very  vehement  in  his  delivery.     The  im- 
|  pression    left    was    that    he    finally    be- 
came   so   heated    in    the   trial   of  a   case 
I  that    he    fell    in    a    fit   and    died    in    the 
courtroom.     Mr.    Lincoln,   after   reading 
anything  that  interested  him.,  could  re- 
produce   the    matter     with     great    ac- 
curacy. 

Upon   the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln   the 
further    existence    of   tine    firm    of   Lin- 
coln   £-.    Herndon    terminated    without   a 
formal  dissolution,  and  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  firm  of  Herndon  &  Zane.     After- 
wards   it    became    necessary    from    time 
j  to  time  for  me  to  examine  some  of  the 
i  papers  in   the  cases  which  the  old  firm 
!  had    tried    or   which   were  still   pending. 
| Such  'papers  were  found  in  pigeonholes 
of    the    case    which    the   new   firm    con- 
1  tinned    to    use.      The    writer    sometimes 
examined    the    pleadings   and    other    pa- 
pers   that   Mr.    Lincoln   had   written   and 
used,    and   afterwards   put    away   in    the 
Old  case.     Among  the  papers  were  those 
In    the    suit    in    which    Mr.    Lincoln   was 
preparing    his    plea    the    afternoon     he 
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Legal    Bouts,    Personal    Characteristics,    and 

Bearing  at  Time  of  Nomination  to 

Presidency  Described 

BY  CHARLES  S.  ZANE. 

IN  THOSE  most  interesting  years  in  the  life  of  President  Lincoln,  from  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  until  his  election  to  the.  presidency,  j 
he  became  a  figure  of  national  importance,  whereas  before  that  time  his  repu- 
tation had  been  hardly  more  than  local.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  when  a 
young  man,  to  see  something  of  his  daily  life  during  that  period.  On  several 
occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  his  conduct  came  under  my  imme- 
diate observation.  I  heard  the  famous  address,  delivered  after  the  opponents 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  had  been  almost  discouraged  by  the  Dred  Scott 
decision-  I  was  in  his  company  while  the  balloting  at  the  Ciiicago  conven- 
tion was  in  progress  and  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  nomination.  What 
I  remember  of  President  Lincoln  may  have  some  interest  for  others. 

The    first   time   I    saw   him      was      in"  ,    recently  -visited   jiiawarusviue,   mauMii 


JSpringfield,  111.,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
^Republicans  had  nominated  John  C. 
jiFremont  for  President  in-  1S56.  But 
thefore  I  ever  saw  him  I  had  been 
ilgreatly  attracted  by  his  reputation  and 
iiad  heard  much  about  him.  Early  in 
il850  I  settled  in  Sangamon  county, 
211.,  in  the  neighborhood  whence  the 
Vnilitia  company  of  which  Lincoln  was 
elected  captain  went  out  in  defense  of 
■the  Illinois  pioneers  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  During  the  spring  and 
.cummer  of  the  latter  year  I  was  em- 
ployed a  part  of  the  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangamon  river,  just  below  the 
jfhluff  upon  which  New  Salem  had  stood. 
:There  Lincoln  had  kept  a  store  and 
jfliad  learned  surveying;  -there  he  had 
;read  law  and  gained  his  first  aptitude 
(for  politics.  He  had  made  a  deep  im- 
jipression  upon  the  people  there.  The 
'men  who  had  known  him,  surrounded 
jand  embarrassed  by  the  impediment:? 
Jiand  discouragements  of  those  early 
jyears,  regarded  him  both  intellectual- 
ly and  morally  as  far  -above  the  aver- 
age man,  and  it  could  be  seen  from 
'what  they  said  that  he  had  then  ex- 
hibited dimly  those  virtues  which 
made   his   later   life   so   memorable. 

So  fixed  was  this  impression  upon 
lay  mind  that  in  1856,  when  I  went  to 
Springfield  in  order  to  fit  myself  for 
my  profession  and  to  enter  upon  the 
ipractice,  I  first  applied  at  the  office 
■of  Lincoln  &  Herndon  for  admission 
as  a  student.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  in 
the  office  at  the  time,  and  my  disap- 
pointment was  very  great  when  Mr. 
Herndon  told  me  that  there  was  no 
opening;  but  he  gave  me  a  letter  to 
James  C.  Conkling,  a  well-known  law- 
yer of  Springfield,  and  I  obtained  a 
place   in   the   latter's   office. 

A  day   or  two  afterward  Mr.   Lincoln 
Juippened     to    come     in.       Mr.     Conkling 
introduced    me    to    him,    adding    that    I 
was   a    Republican.     Mr.   Lincoln   shook  , 
hands  with  me  in   his  kindly  way,  and  j 
the    u'.rect    simplicity    and    naturalness  i 
of   bis   bearing-  were   th°n   and   still  re-  i 
main   the  exact  impression  upon  me  as 
of    his    daily    manner.      There      was      a 
natural    courtesy      and      real      interist 
shown    toward    me,    with      nothing      of 
patronage  or  condenscension.  His  man- 
ner   toward    me,    a    young    student    in 
the    office,    was   precisely    the   same   as 
that    toward    my    preceptor,     an    older 
and,    of   course,    much   more    important 
man.      Deeply    interested,      I      listened 
with    close    attention    to    his    conversa- 
tion  with   Mr.    Conkling. 

He  spoke  of  the  changes  that  were 
going  on  among  the  people  in  their 
party  affiliations^   He  said_that  he  had 


■countv,  and  had  met  there  his  old 
friend"  Joseph  Gillespie,  who  had  said 
that  he  had  decided  to  support  Jie 
candidate  of  the  American  or  Know 
(Nothing"  party,  as  it  was  nicknamed, 
because  it  was  a  secret  political  or- 
ganization, considered  to  be  unfavor- 
able to  foreign-born  citizens  arid  resi- 
dents especially  Roman  Catholics.  One 
of  their  principles  was  a  requirement 
'of  twenty-one  years'  residence  before 
naturalization.  .     '  , 

Mr  Lincoln  said  that  he  had  told 
EMr  Gillespie  that  he  was  opposed  to 
(proscribing  people  because  of  their 
freliglous  beliefs,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  the  period  of  probation  should 
libe  so  long;  that  he  believed  rather  in 
[equalizing  conditions,  and  that  one  of 
fthe  reasons  why  he  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  and  desired  it  to  be 
E'  xcluded  from  the  territories  was  that, 
o  far  as  possible,  the  colored  man 
light  have  a  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  use  and  improve  all  his  facul- 
ties, natural  or  acquired.  He  also  said 
ffhat  Mr.  Gillespie  showed  a  great  deal 
at  heat  in  the  conversation,  but  chat 
lie  had  put  his  hand  on  Gillespie  s 
tehoulder.  saying,  "We  are  top  far 
fepart  now.  but  we  will  remain  inends, 
fend  had  changed  the  subject. 

:  Fairness  of  Mind. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also  said  that  he  had 
Vnet  his  friend  Anthony  Thornton, 
(who  had  been  a  Whig  and  was  an  in- 
fluential lawyer  at  Shelbyville,  111., 
and  that  Thornton  told  him  that  he 
had  joined  the  Democrats  on  the 
(slavery"  issue.  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed 
regret  that  this  was  so.  but  Mr.  Conk- 
ling was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
3  oss  was  not  so  great,  saying  that 
^Thornton  was  not  a  good  speaker.  3.ut 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  Thornton  was 
a.  strong  man  and  much  like  John  M. 
.palmer,  who  had  left  the  Democratic 
party  and  joined  the  Republicans.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
I  saw  then  and  afterward  noted,  to 
regard  men  with  perfect  fairness  and 
Impartiality,  always  conceding  their 
ability  and  influence,  if  they  had  such 
advantages. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  conversation  with 
Mr.  Conkling  he  left  the  office  and  I 
Started  to  the  postoffice.  When  I 
reached  the  street  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
short  distance  ahead,  going  in  the  same 
direction.  Something  seemed  to  attract 
his  attention;  he  stopped  and  walked 
out  to  a  self-raking  reaping  machine 
on  exhibition.  It  was  then  a  new  in- 
vention and  quite  intricate  in  its  con- 
struction. I.  had  caught  up  with  him 
and  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  the  first 
^elf-raker  that  he  had  seen.  He  exam- 
ined it  with  much  interest,  and  then  I 
listened  to  him  explaining,  in  the  few- 
est words  but  with  great  clearness,  how 
power  and  motion  were  communicated 
to  the  different  appliances,  especially 
to  the  sickle,  the  revolving  rake  and 
the   reel. 

His  faculty  for  comprehending  and 
understanding   machinery   I   afterwards 


saw  exemplified  when  1   heard  him  ar- 
gue a  patent  case  in  the  United  States 
court    at      Springfield.       Th^      opposing 
lawyers    were    Archibald    Williams    and 
Jackson   Grlmshaw  of  Quincy,  111.,  men 
whose  names  were  of  some  importance 
.at  the  Illinois  bar.,.    The  defendant  was 
(justifying    his       infringement      of      the 
plaintiff's  patent  by  the  claim  that  the' 
patent    was    invalid    on    account    of    its  ' 
lack   of  novelty.     A  number   of   models  i 
representing      different     machines   had 
been    introduced    in    evidence    and   -were 
upon   the  floor  before   the   jury. 

.lust  as  T  happened  to  come  into  the  ; 
courtroom  Mr.  Lincoln  began  his  argu-  ' 

ment  to  the  jury.  I  at  once  became  in- 
terested in  the  logical  construction  of 
his  argument.  His  ingenious  and  clear 
explanations  of  the  machines,  his  com- 
parisons between  them.  and.  his  illus- 
trations and  inferences  \f^ve  aided  by 
his  singularly  expressive  and  intelli- 
gent   countenance. 

He  was  so  mercilessly  cartooned  and 
ridiculed  during  some  portions  of  his 
life,  and  the  representations  of  him 
that  remain  are  many  'of  tnem  so  ab- 
surd, that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who 
have  never  seen  him  to  realize  what  a 
speaking  countenance  he  had  as  his 
Ideas  would  come  and  go. 

But  the  most  impressive  thing  about 
his  speaking  was  his  sincerity.  He  was 
not  only  apparentlv  sincere,  out  he  was 
absolutely  sincere  with  himself  and  his 
own  mental  processes.  His  sole  pur- 
pose appeared  to  be  to  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  the  different  machines,  and 
to  show  to  the  jury  how  force  was  em- 
ployed and  controlled  by  the  different 
appliances  used  to  effect  the  results 
desired.-  He  appeared  to  be  demonstrat- 
ing the  principle  of  each  machine,  and 
without  any  bias  showing  wherein  they 
agreed  and  wherein  they  differed.  It 
all  seemed  wonderfully  adapted  to  con- 
vey hl3  meaning  to  the  understanding 
of  the  average  man. 

During  his  argument,  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  in- 
vention, he  knelt  down,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  jurors  for  the  same  purpose 
came  to  where  he  was  and  also  got 
upon  their  knees.  1  had  taken  a  vacant 
chair  near  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  the  sight 
drew  from  him  one  of  those  remarks 
which  were  never  wanting  when  he 
-was  in  a  courtroom.  I  heard  Grimshaw 
say  to  Williams  in  a  low  tone;  "I  guess 
our  case,  has  gone  to  h — 1;  Lincoln  and 
the  jurors  are  on  their  knees  together." 

Contrast  of  Orators. 

I  also  heard  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Williams,  and  the  contrast  between 
them  impressed  .me  at.  the  time.  He 
was,  like  Lincoln,  a  very  tall  man;  like 
him,  he  made  few  gestures  when  speak- 
ing. They  were  alike  in  some  of  their 
mental  traits  and  modes  of  expression: 
they  were  alike  in  being  men  of  ac- 
curate perception  and  in  the  faculty  of 
expressing  their  ideas  with  few  words 
and  with  great  clearness,  never  becom -\ 
inS  com'u^pii,  ailVJ  alvni;"'  candid-.  1  ' 
Lai  and  fair.  But  Liueoln  was  la'r'mole 
resourceful,  more  apt  in  his  expres- 
sions and  showed  more  familiarity  with 
human  motives,  the  springs  of  human 
action.  In  that  respect  I  have  never 
heard  his  equal  in  an  argument.  It 
made  him  the  strong  lawyer  that  he 
was,  and  made  him  no  less  the  far- 
sighted  statesman  who  solved  with  such 
sagacity  the  problems  of  our  civil  war. 

Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  g-auged — no  man 
more  accurately — the  essential  differ- 
ence between  speeches  in  the  courts 
and  on  the  political  platform.  I  had 
been  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Illinois  when  it  was  finally 
determined  that  Senator  Douglas 
would  have  a  majority  on  joint  ballot 
of  the  members  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  had  seen  how  philosophical- 
ly he  took  his  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  said.  "It  hurts  too  much  to 
laugh    and    I    am    too    big    to    cry." 

Then  as  he  started  out  of  th$  sec- 
cretary's  office  he  said.  "Well,  I  shall 
now  have  to  get  down  to  the  practice. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  adjust  a  har- 
vester to  tall  or  short  grain  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  sickle,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  change  our  feeling's  and  modes 
of  expression  to  suit  the  stump  or  the 
bar.", 

In  Important  Trial. 

The  first  trial  that  was  a.  great  pub- 
lic event  in  which  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
appear  was  a  murder  case.  Jane  An- 
derson, the  wife  cf  the  man  killed,  and 
his  nephew  -were  indicted  for  murder. 
There  was  no  little  feeling-  in  regard 
to  the  suspected  crime,  for  the  deceased 
had  been  highly  resoected  among  his 
neighbors    and    acquaintances,   and    had 
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Judge   Charles   S.  Zane,  Per- 
sonal Friend  of  Emancipator, 
Delights  Audience. 


EXERCISES  AT  TEMPLE  B'NAI 
ISRAEL  LARGELY  ATTENDED 


Governor  Spry,  Judge  Straup, 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown  and  Rabbi 

Freund  Other  Speakers. 


Never  was  the  memory  of  a  man  more 
fittingly  commemorated  than  was  that  of 
the  martyred  president,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
at  the  Temple  B'nai  Israel,  Friday  even- 
ing-. ,  Men  spoke  of  him  who  knew  him 
only  from  the  pages  of  history,  while 
one  branded  historians  as  false  to  their 
work,  because  he  had  known  the  great 
Lincoln  intimately.  The  temple  ,  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  the  national 
colors  and,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
over  the  heads  of  the  -speakers  who  sat 
upon  the  altar,  was  a  picture  of  "The 
Man;  the  Great  American,"  decked  in 
the  American  colors,  twined  about  a  five- 
pointed  star,  which  also  shone  brightly 
with  red,  white  and  blue  lights.  The 
handsome  edifice  was  literally  packed  to 
the  doors,  and  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing were  given  close  attention. 

The  exercises  opened  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  ol 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  with  an  organ  pre- 
lude, by  Miss  Peai-1  Rothschild,  and  this 
was  followed  by  prayer  by  S.  W.  Jenkin- 
son,  chaplain  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  the  singing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  by  the  audience. 

"Lincoln,  an  Inspiration,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  Rev.  William 
Thurston  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  feelingly  of 
Lincoln,  and  said  that  no  man  had  ever 
held  the  office  of  chief  executive  of  the 
nation,  or  any  other  public  office,  who 
had  won  so  deep  and  endearing  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  Lincoln. 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "to  think  of 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  from  his  boyhood  to 
his  death,  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
inspiration."  He  reviewed  Lincoln's  fail- 
ures in  every  business  venture  in  which 
he  participated  arid  also  declared  that 
during  his  term  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
and  during  his  single  term  in  congress, 
Lincoln  never  did  anything  to  attract  at- 
tention to  him.  "Lincoln,"  he  said,  "was 
made  by  the  press  of  the  country,  show- 
ing, in  a  way,  the  tremendous  power  the 
newspapers  have  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  being  able  to  influence  them." 

Tells  of  His  Life. 

Rev.  Mr!  Brown  told  of  the  life  of  the, 
man  before,    during,    and   after   the   war, 

d-eclayeO  that  he  i; 
>«iuved  and  the  Most  higaly  i  verect  of 
all  American  presidents  because-  he  was 
a  product  of  the  soil  of  America,  the  con- 
summate example  of  American  democ- 
racy.     He  declared   that  Lincoln   belongs 


to  no  party  or  nation,  but  to  humanity 
everywhere,  and  that  it  is  fitting  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  his  birth  that 
we  of  today  may  learn  and  pay  our  lit- 
tie  tribute  to  the  man  who  believed  in, 
and  secured  freedom  for,  the  American 
people,  and  who  gave  to  the  nation  gov- 
ernment of,   for,  and  by  the  people. 

A  medley  of  national  airs  by  two  vlO' 
lins  and  organ  was  next  rendered,  aftei 
which  Judge  D.  N.  Straup,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  spoka 
on  "Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer."  The  judge 
waxed  eloquent  as  he  reviewed  the  early 
struggles  of  Lincoln  to  learn  law,  and 
he  related  how  he  possessed  but  a  single 
volume  of  an  Illinois  statute,  and  read 
and  reread  this  until  he  had  nearly  com- 
mitted it  to  memory,  finding  it,  like 
the  Irishman  who  read  the  dictionary,  a 
constant  and  abrupt  change  of  subjects. 
He  told  of  the  various  partnerships 
formed  by  Lincoln  during  his  practice  be- 
fore the  bar,  and  related  many  amusing 
and  interesting  incidents  connected 
therewith.  He  declared  Lincoln  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his 
time,  and  this  statement  was  later  hear- 
tily seconded   by  Judge  Charles   S.   Zane. 

Lincoln  as  Statesman. 

"Lincoln  as  a  Statesman,"  was  the 
subject  accorded  to  Gov.  William  Spry, 
and  he  handled  it  in  a  delightful  and  re- 
freshing manner.  The  governor  declared 
that  Lincoln  won  his  way  as  a  statesman 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  as  a  lawyer.  His 
greatest  trait,  he  said,  was  his  wonder- 
ful practical  ability,  exhibited  as  a  citi- 
zen,   soldier,    lawyer,    and    statesman. 

"Honest  Abe  was  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  dreamer  of  strange  dreams,"  de- 
clared the  governor,  "but  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  tremendous  far-sightedness 
a.nd  mapped  out  his  program  with  the 
utmost  care  and  skill,  and  eventually  ac- 
complished his  purpose  and  proved  that 
he  was  not  a  dreamer.  He  made  slavery 
one  of  the  greatest  studies  of  his  life. 
Hp  knew  what  slavery  meant  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation,  and  history  tells  us 
how  magnificently  he  accomplished  his 
purpose.  He  knew  that  all  men  were 
born  free  and  equal  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  he  meant  that  all  men  should 
be  free  and  equal  under  the  meaning  of 
that  same  constitution.  He  had  many 
enemies,  but  he  was  possessed  of  a  great 
heart;  a  heart  filled  with  forgiveness 
for  his  enemies,  and  this  showed  how 
tender,  how  simple,  how  like  the  Man 
of  Galilee  he  was.  Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  American  to  live  in  his  day; 
he  is  today  the  greatest  of.  all  Ameri- 
cans because  he  preserved  the  Union 
apd  sealed  it  with  his  blood." 

"The  Flag  Without  a  Stain"  was  sung 
by  the  quartet,  composed  of  Mrs.  Co- 
rinne  Harris  Hammer,  Miss  Edna.  Dwyer, 
Robert  H.  Siddoway  and  Charles  Kent, 
after  which  Rabbi  Charles  J.  Freund 
spoke  briefly,  but  entertainingly,,  upon 
"Lincoln,  the  Emancipator."  The  speak- 
er declared  that  Lincoln  established  him- 
self in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
for  what  he  was  and  what  his  memory 
still  is.  His  life,  he  said,  was  unselfish, 
filled  with  love  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother.  He  could  not  tolerate  slavery, 
because  he  knew  it  was  wrong,  tie 
loathed  it,  and  so,  in  the  course  of  time, 
he  issued  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion, which  not  only  set  thp  negroes  free, 
but  the  whole  American  people  as  well, 
for  he  made  them  realize  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  opened  the  path  for  all 
born  here  or  who  come  to  our  shores 
from  distant  lands  that  they  may  be  free 
and  equal.  "The  name  of  Lincoln  shall 
live  forever,"  he  said  in  closing. 
His  Personal  Friend. 

"The  Good  Old  U.  S.  A."  was  sung  by 
Charles  Kent.  This  was  followed  by 
Judge  Charles  S.  Zane,  a  personal  friend 
and  acquaintance  of  Lincoln,  who  spoke 
upon  "Personal  Recollections  of  Lincoln." 
The  speaker  described  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he 
knew  him  as  far  back  as  1850,  and  told 
of  his  many  characteristics.  He  told  of 
his  manner  of  dress,  declaring  that  Lin- 
coln wore  broadcloth  and  a  silk  hat  and 
did  not  appear  as  historians  have  al- 
leged. He  spbke  of  his  early  training 
and  declared  that.  Lincoln  was  one  of 
the  men  of  this  world  who  did  not  need 

Continued  on  Page   Two. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  is  entitled  to  his 
highest  praise  as  a  lawyer  and  the 
largest  part  of  his  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess was  due  to  his  legal  training, 
John  M.  Zane,  Chicago  lawyer,  de- 
clared in  an  address  here  this  aft- 
ernoon. He  was  speaker  at  an  an- 
nual Lincoln  birthday  anniversary 
program  held  in  the  circuit  court 
room  under  the  auspices  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association. 

The  speaker's  father,  Charles  S. 
Zane,  practiced  law  here  with  Lin- 
coln and  later  became  a  law  partner 
of  William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's 
former  partner. 

"Some  seem  to  wish  to  detract  from 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,"  Mr.  Zane 
said,  concerning  Lincoln  b'ographers, 
"because  they  are  obsessed  with  the 
fantastic  conception  that  Lincoln, 
without  adequate  training  and  wholly 
unfitted  for  high  office,  was  suddenly 
endowed,  through  direct  personal  in- 
spiration from  God,  with  super-hu- 
man capacity  in  order  to  make  him 
the  savior  of  our  country.  This  con- 
ception may  be  dismissed  as  a  fairy 
tale. 

Fame  Constantly  Grows 

"Lincoln's  fame  has  been  constant- 
ly growing  since  his  death,  but  his 
legal  ability  has  been  uniformly  be- 
littled or  ignored.  The  great  memo- 
rial that  looks  over  the  Potomac,  :n 
its  severity  and  Grecian  proportion 
is  eminently  fitting  to  Lincoln's  sim- 
plicity and  self-restraint,  but  the  es- 
sence and  the  dominating  feature  of 
his  mind,  his  legality,  is  not  there. 

"Yet  when  the  muse  of  history  calls 
the  roll  of  the  great  lawyers  in  our 
country's  story,  and  records  the  great- 
est of  those  worthies,  she  will  write 
Hamilton  with  his  acute,  construc- 
tive intellect  as  the  bright,  consum- 
mate flower  of  our  earlier  constitu- 
tional history,  will  write  Marshall  and 
Webster  as  the  ripe  fruits  of  the 
noonday  of  our  growing  reverence  for 
the  nation,  and  then  dipping  her  pen 
in  the  sunlight  will  write,  along 
with  those  deathless  names,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  patriot,  statesman  and  law- 
yer, who  saved  this  union  to  live  on 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

The  speaker  discussed  Lincoln's  ex- 
periences as  an  all-around  practi- 
tioner in  criminal  and  civil  cases  and 
later  his  sound  understanding  of  legal 
theory,  wh'ch  guided  him  through  the 
presidency,  to  prove  his  legal  ability. 

"Lincoln  was  in  actual  practice  a 
skillful,  hard-working,  successful  law- 
yer, and  this  arose  from  the  consti- 
tution of  his  mind,"  he  said.  "He  had 
that  legal  cast  of  mind  without  which 
no  practitioner  can  be  considered  at 
all  capable.  This  gift  is  innate.  One 
does  not  get  it  by  study,  by  reading, 
by  cultivation.  Those  things  may  be 
aids  and  great  advantages  to  a  legal 
mind,  but  they  cannot  take  the  place 
of  natural  endowment.  The  legal 
cast  of  mind,  like  all  natural  and 
obvious  things,  is  difficult  of  defini- 
tion. But  roughly  we  may  approxi- 
mate a  definition  by  saying  that  it 
causes  a  man,  when  a  set  of  facts 
with  a  legal  aspect  is  put  before  him, 
to  turn  naturally  to  a  classification  of 
those  facts  with  reference  to  funda- 


mental  legal  rules.  It  includes  an 
ability  to  discriminate,  to  make  dis- 
tinctions, to  analyze  the  facts  intc 
their  essential  elements,  to  call  up 
analogous  rules  of  law,  and  to  follow 
by  a  line  of  logical  reasoning,  the 
facts  to  an  ultimate  reasoned  legal 
conclusion.  It  requires  a  power  of 
prolonged  reflection  and  this  Lincoln 
had.  He  could  sit  for  hours  without 
a  movement,  working  out  a  line  of 
thought  to  its  satisfactory  end;  and 
stupid  people  considered  it  indolence. 

Always  a  Leader 

"After  he  had  reached  years  of  ma- 
turity he  was,  to  every  case  where 
he  acted,  by  common  consent  of  those 
with  him,  selected  to  act  as  leader." 

In  the  presidency,  Lincoln  had  been 
thinking  out  to  the  end  the  legal 
situation  and  what  he  could  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  the  speaker  said. 

"His  attorney  general,  Bates,  was 
of  not  much  use.  He  was  a  dull,  old- 
fashioned  lawyer.  Seward  was  pass- 
ing from  panic  to  folly.  Lincoln  had 
to  think  for  himself  and  he  took  no 
one  into  his  confidence. 

"Men  of  that  time,  Lincoln's  con- 
temporaries, even  his  cabinet,  appear 
not  to  have  had  the  slightest  under- 
standing of  his  far-reaching  legal 
program.  They  were  accusing  him  of 
supineness,  of  having  no  plan  of  ac- 
tion, while  all  the  time  he  was  moving 
from  step  to  step  of  his  legal  struc- 
ture; but  at  the  end  they  understood, 
without  knowing  how  he  did  it,  that 
he  had  saved  the  nation  under  the 
constitution  and  the  law." 

Among  court  cases  in  which  Lin- 
coln appeared  as  a  lawyer  was  one 
which  the  speaker  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

.    Appeared  For  Slaveowner 

"The  strangest  case  of  all  is  where 
Lincoln  appeared  for  a  slaveholder 
seeking  to  force  back  into  slavery  his 
slave,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Illi- 
nois, a  free  state,  and  thereby,  it  was 
claimed,  had  made  the  slave  free. 
The  case  was  heartrending,  tearing  an 
old  colored  man  away  from  his  wife 
and  children.  Lincoln  was  offered  a 
fee  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  but  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  other  side.  He 
maintained  the  legal  proposition 
that  it  was  all  a  question  of  the 
slaveholder's  intention.  If  he  brought 
his  slave  into  Illinois,  not  intending 
to  establish  a  residence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  he  did  not  thereby 
confer  freedom  upon  the  bondsman. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  exact  law 
at  that  time  upon  that  perplexing 
question. 

"Hence,  once  and  for  all,  let  me 
refer  to  absurd  stories  told  about 
Lincoln  as  a  lawyer,  that  he  would 
desert  a  case  in  the  midst  of  it  on 
account  of  not  being  satisfied  with 
his  client's  moral  uprightness,  that 
he  would  not  argue  cases  unless  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  moral  atti- 
tude of  his  client,  and  many  other 
stories  of  that  nature.  A  trained 
lawyer  knows  their  untruth,  however 
the  credulous  multitude  may  devour 
them. 

"Lincoln  could  not  have  held  a  large 
practice  on  circuit,  which  came  tc 
him  from  other  lawyers,  if  he  had  in- 


dulged in  such  unprofessional  con- 
duct. He  acted  on  the  principle,  with- 
out which  a  civilized  system  of  law 
or  a  legal  profession  cannot  exist 
without  which  equality  before  the  law 
cannot  endure,  that  every  litigant  is 
entitled  to  have  his  case  presented 
fairly  upon  the  facts  and  as  strongly 
as  possible  in  its  legal  aspects." 

Logan  Hay,  president  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association,  presided  at 
this  afternoon's  meeting. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  Historical  Research  foun- 
dation of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  will  be 
principal  speaker  tonight  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  for  members  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  association  in  the 
Sangamo  club. 


NATION  IN  TRIBUTE 
TO  LINCOLN  TODAY 


He    was   not   of   high    degree 

Nor  of  lofty  birth, 
Yet  no  grander  man  than  he 

Ever  trod  the  earth." 

America  paused  today  among  the 
multifarious  activities  of  its  daily  life 
to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  few  remaining  Civil  war  vet- 
erans lived  again  the  days  when  they 
marched  into  battle  singing,  "We  are 
coming,  Father  Abraham." 

Soldiers  of  a  later  day  staged  mil- 
itary pageants  and  parades.  Public 
men  gave  addresses  on  his  life  and 
principles,  many  of  them  sighing  for 
the  apparent  lack  of  the  same  honor, 
justice,  mercy  and  breadth  of  vision 
in  the  national  leaders  today  that 
characterized  him  in  the  crisis  of 
sixty-five  years  ago. 

In  Springfield,  numerous  meetings 
and  dinners  had  been  arranged  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  this  city's 
greatest  citizen,  whose  last  mortal  re- 
mains repose  in  the  stately  monument 
to  his  memory  in  Oak  Ridge  ceme- 
tery. 

At  the  memorial,  exercises  were 
conducted  throughout  the  day,  as  a 
:  wreath  was  placed  at  the  tomb  in  the 
!  morning  by  Major  E.  L.  Swift  as  a 
I  representation  of  President  Herbert 
'  Hoover. 

In  the  afternoon,  several  hundred 
members   of   the   Order   of   DeMolay 
from     Kansas     City,      Bloomington, 
Alton  and  other  cities  were  guests  of 
;  Springfield    members    at    impressive 
j  ceremonies  on  the  annual  pilgrimage 
!  of   the   order   to   Springfield.     Later, 
j  Boy   Scouts   conducted   similar   exer- 
cises,   rehearsing    again    the    Scouts' 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  which  the  mar- 
tyred   president    cherished    and    for 
which  -he  died,  the  victim  of  an  as- 
sassin.    The  flag  was  lowered  while 
Victor  Stevenson  sounded  the  bugle. 

Other  events  of  the  day  included 
the  annual  Lincoln  day  meeting  in 
the  court  house  at  which  John  Zane, 
Chicago  attorney  and  son  of  a  part- 
ner of  William  Herndon,  a  friend  and 
associate  of  Lincoln,  spoke  on  the 
legal  mind  of  Lincoln.  A  Lincoln 
dinner   for  members  of  the   Lincoln 


Memorial  association  is  scheduled  for 
this  evening. 

Other  organizations,  including  civic 
clubs,  veterans  organizations  and 
societies  conducted  services  today  and 
Thursday  in  commemoration  of  the 
Emancipator.  A  large  audience,  the 
largest  to  hear  a  Lincoln  program 
for  many  years,  attended  the  public 
exercises  in  the  state  arsenal  last 
night  at  which  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ambassador  Dr. 
Jose  Manuel  P.  Casuaranc  of  Mexico 
and  Gov.  L.  L.  Emmerson  spoke. 

Banks  and  building  and  Joan  as- 
sociations, court  house  offices  except 
that  of  County  Clerk  Ray  D.  Stout, 
all  offices  in  the  state  house  except 
that  of  Secretary  of  State  William  J. 
Stratton  were  closed  throughout  the 
day  in  honor  of  Lincoln.  Stout's  and 
Stratton's  offices  were  required  to 
be  open  by  law  because  of  filing  of 
candidates.  Numerous  federal  offices 
were  open  in  the  morning  but  closed 
in  the  afternoon.  Business  through- 
out the  city  was  conducted  as,  usual. 

In  New  York  City,  Boy  Scouts 
gathered  in  Union  Square  to  take 
part  in  a  ceremony  of  laying  a 
wreath  on  the  Lincoln  statue. 

Tonight  the  New  York  Republican 
club  was  to  hear  an  address  by  Gen- 
eral James  G.  Harbord. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  former  demo- 
cratic secretary  of  state  asserted  in 
a  radio  address  that  Lincoln  would 
denounce  the  present  day  leaders  of 
his  party  for  their  favoring  of  the 
influential  and  indifference  to  the 
humble. 

The  rights  of  America  before  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  upheld 
by  Lincoln,  if  he  were  alive  todsy. 
Representative  Burnett  M.,  Chiper- 
field  of  Illinois,  said  in  addressing  the 
house -of  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. 

At  Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  a  wreath  wa." 
laid  on  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hank'- 
Lincoln,  mother  of  the  martyred 
president. 

At  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Horace  H. 
Hart,  103,  a  Civil  war  veteran,  told 
how  he  assisted  in  the  hunt  for  John 
Wilkes  Booth  after  the  actor  shot 
Lincoln. 


Zane ,  John  M . 


ZANE'S  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

Attorney  John  M.  Zane  of  Chicago,  was  well 
chosen  to  speak  in  Springfield  Friday  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  association  on 
"Lincoln,  The  Lawyer." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Zane's  father,  Charles  S. 
Zane,  practiced  law  here  with  Lincoln,  and  later 
became  a  partner  of  William  H.  Herndon,  adds 
the  charm  of  local  history  and  supplies  a  ro- 
mantic background  to  Mr.  Zane's  masterful  pan- 
egyric. 

Attorney  Zane  showed  that  Lincoln's  ability 
as  a  lawyer  was  the  key  to  his  success,  and  that 
he  had  developed  a  great  legal  mind  through 
early  training  and  natural  processes.  Mr.  Zane 
stated  an  illuminating  fact  when  he  referred  to 
Lincoln  as  a  profound  lawyer  who  understood 
the  fundamentals  of  the  law  and  applied  them 
to  the  problems  of  government  throughout  his 
career.  • 

Lincoln,  according  to  Mr.  Zane,  foresaw  most 
of  the  problems  of  the  war  and  met  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law  and  the  constitution 
under  a  modus  operandi  he  had  planned  at  the 
outset   of   the   conflict. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Zane  is  a  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  Lincoln  who,  as  a  lawyer,  as  well 
as  a  humanitarian,  will  be  an  exemplar  for  all 
time  and  whose  name  will  loom  in  the  annals 
of  law  w.ith  those  of  Hamilton,  Webster  and 
Marshall.  Hi   ..'"  ;-aW  2-   l^-O. 
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Recalls  Incident 
Of  Presenting 
Cane  To  Abe  Lincoln 


LINCOLN,  111.  — (^  —  Presenta- 
tion of  a  silver-dotted  walking  stick 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  nearly  79 
years  ago  was  recalled  today  on 
the  Civil  war  President's  birthday 
anniversary. 

Lindsey  Zollars,  94-year-old  vet- 
eran of  the  war  between  states, 
told  of  the  incident,  which  oc- 
curred July  4,  1859.  Lincoln  acted 
as  an  escort  to  James  H.  Matheny, 
principal  speaker  at  the  commun- 
ity's holiday  celebration.  His  only 
appearance  on  the  program  was 
a  short  response  after  Sylvester 
Strong  presented  him  with  a  cane 
of  orangewood. 

It  had  been  noted  that  the  cane 
had  the  same  number  of  knots  as 
Lincoln's  name  had  letters  and 
each  knot  was  given  a  silver  top 
for  adornment. 

Zollars,  who  spent  11  months  il 
a  confederate  prison  camp,  was 
scheduled  to  participate  (from  2:30 
to  3  p.  m.)  today  in  a  nationwide 
Lincoln  day  radio  broadcast  orig- 
inating here.  He  is  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post  and 
has  turned  its  records  over  to  the 
American  Legion. 
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